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DISTRICT  OF  NEW-YORK,  sa. 

BE  IT  REMEMHERED,  That  on  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  in 
the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Isaac  Riley,  of  the  said  district,  hath  deposited  in  this  office 
the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words 
aiid  figures  following,  to  wit : 

"  Travels  on  an  Inland  Voyage  through  the  States  of  New-York,  Penn- 
"  sylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  through  the 
"  Territories  of  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  New-Orleans  ;  per- 
•'  formed  in  the  years  1807  and  1808  ;  including  a  tour  of  nearly  six  thou- 
"  sand  miles.  With  Maps  and  Plates.  By  Christian  Schultz,  Jun.  Esq. 
"  In  two  Volumes.     Volume  I." 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  en- 
titled, "  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies 
*'  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such 
"  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned  ;"  and  also  to  an  act,  entitled, 
"  An  act,  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled,  an  act  for  the  encouragement 
"  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the 
*'  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  inen- 
"  tioned,  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  eu- 
"  graving  smd  etching  liistorical  and  other  prints." 

CHARLES  CLINTON, 
Clerk  of  tiie  District  of  New- York. 


PREFACE. 


THE  following  letters  were  not  originally  intended  for 
the  eye  of  the  public,  but  were  written  rather  as  a  means 
of  recreation  to  the  author,  and  of  amusement  to  his  par- 
ticular friend.  Nor  does  he  now,  but  with  the  greatest 
diffidence,  and  after  repeated  solicitations,  consent  to  their 
being  made  public. 

From  the  earliest  information  he  had  acquired  respect- 
ing the  geographical  situation  of  the  route  he  has  travelled, 
it  has  always  been  a  favourite  object  with  him,  at  some  time 
or  other,  to  undertake  this  voyage,  as  well  to  view  the  cele- 
brated cataracts  of  Niagara,  as  to  acquire  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  country. 

Although  yet  young  in  life,  he  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  combine  pleasure  with  profit ;  and  had  not  some 
land  speculations  required  his  presence  in  that  country,  in 
all  probability  this  voyage  had  still  remained  to  be  per- 
formed. 

The  route  is  generally  known,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, no  correct  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  the 
distances,  mode  of  travelling,  the  time  required,  the  ex- 
penses incurred,  nor  of  the  risks  and  dangers  to  be  encoun- 
tered. These  inquiries  have  been  paiticularly  attended 
to  ;  and  the  minuteness  and  fidelity  with  which  they  will  be 
found  to  be  answered,  is  perhaps  the  only  merit  to  which 
he  can  lay  claim. 

The  Map  of  the  United  States,  including  the  whole  of 
Louisiana,  is  intended  to  shew  at  one  view  the  principal 
rivers  and  towns  of  the  interior,  with  the  relative  situation 


of  tli^  chief  rivers,  towns  and  cities  on  the  sea-coast.     It 
is  not,  therefore,  crowded  with  names  aiid  boundary  lines. 

The  Maps  of  the  route  from  New-York  to  Pittsburgh, 
from  Pittsburj^h  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  all  corrected  from  obser- 
vation and  experience.  The  latitudes  of  most  of  the  pi*in- 
cipal  points  are  quoted  from  actual  observations,  a  few  from 
their  distances  and  bearings  by  the  compass.  The  maps 
may  be  considered  as  more  correct  than  any  yet  published. 

The  author  Avill  not  conceal  that  an  additional  motive  for 
consenting  to  the  publication  of  these  letters,  was  the  peru- 
sal of  a  volume  lately  published,  entitled,  "  Tra-vels  in 
"  America^  by  Thomas  Ash.,  Esy."  purporting  to  be  a  part 
of  the  same  route  which  he  has  travelled.  From  a  careful 
examination  of  this  work,  which  is  found  to  abound  in  mis- 
takes,  misrcjiresentations  ?lx\(\.  Jictionsi  in  almost  every  page, 
the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  whole  is  a  compilation,  taken  principally  froin  "  The 
"  Pittsburgh  Aavigator  ;"*  nor  does  he  believe  that  any  such 
person  ever  travelled  the  route  pretended  to  be  described. 
Out  of  a  hundred  instances  which  might  be  recited,  the 
following  is  selected,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  English 
traveller's  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  river  Ohio, 
which  he  pretends  to  have  descended,  viz. 

The  day  pixjceding  his  arrival  at  Marietta,  he  "  perceived 
"  a  fall  in  the  river,  and  that  the  current  wore  through  it 
"  in  the  form  of  a  Z.  The  channel  was  very  little  broader 
''  than  the  boat,  confined  between  rocks,  the  slightest  touch 
'•''  against  which  would   dash   her  to  pieces.     I  ordered  the 

*  This  author,  among'  other  falsities,  informs  us  he  understood, 
while  at  Pittsburg-h,  that  a  work  was  preparing  for  the  press,  called 
the  "  Pittsburgh  Navigator."  The  trutii  is,  that  little  work  had 
been  published  nearly  two  years  ;  and  the  writer  of  "  Ash's  Tra- 
vels" must  have  been  in  possession  of  a  copy,  as  the  whole  is  found 
interspersed  through  iiis  work,  verbatim  it  Uterathn: 


"  men  to  keep  a  steady  stroke,  not  on  any  account  to  aban- 
"  don  the  oars,  or  to  be  alarmed  at  the  noise  of  the  flood. 
*<  The  boat  instantly  took  the  first  suction  of  the  fall,  in- 
"  creased  in  velocity  to  a  great  degree,  passed  through  all 
"  the  mazes  of  the  channel  till  she  came  to  the  last  descent, 
"  when  tumbling,  tost,  and  regardless  of  her  helm,  she  spun 
"  round  and  round,  and  at  length  shot  ahead  down  the 
"  stream.  Astonishing  country  !  Here  again  the  hills  sub- 
"  sided,  the  face  of  nature  smiled,  the  current  diffused,  and 
"  the  river  became  a  perfect  calm.  On  looking  back  to 
"  contemplate  the  danger  I  had  just  escaped,  I  could  but 
"  faintly  see  the  foaming  surge,  or  hear  the  horrid  clamour. 
"  I  never  experienced  a  more  eventful  moment  than  in  the 
"  passage  of  that  fail."     (See  page  121.) 

There  is  no  such  fall^  nor  indeed  any  other,  on  any  part 
of  the  Ohio  above  Marietta.  This  traveller  has  only  made 
a  trifling  mistake  of  about  ninety-six  miles.  The  "  Pitts- 
"  burgh  Navigator,"  while  describing  the  passage  of  Le- 
tai't's  Falls,  speaks  in  language  which  might  well  deceive 
the  traveller  in  his  closet,  and  afford  a  favourable  opportu- 
"nity  for  exercising  his  talents,  in  giving  a  highly  coloured 
picture,  and  magnifying  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  his 
situation  while  descending  this  perfienclicular  full,  which 
every  boy  in  the  neighbourliood  would  delight  to  pass  in  a 
tub. 

Although,  according  to  the  English  traveller's  descrip- 
tion, in  1806,  these  falls  were  found  about  tvoenty-Jive  miles 
above  Marietta,  yet,  in  1807,  the  author  found  them  where 
they  have  always  been  situated,  that  is,  seventy-one  miles 
below  Marietta. 

In  correcting  these  letters  for  the  press,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  suppress  a  considerable  propoi^tion  of  some  of 
the  originals,  which,  although  acceptable  to  a  friend,  might 


not  be  equally  agreeable  to  the  public.  Perhaps  a  more 
liberal  use  of  the  sponge  would  still  improve  the  remainder, 
yet  such  as  they  are,  they  are  now  before  the  public;  all 
the  merit  the  author  can  claim  for  them,  is  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  truth,  without  exaggeration  or  embellish- 
ment. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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:r> 

24 

1422 

39     6N. 

84  36W. 

18 
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not  in 
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Miles. 

Total 
Jliles. 

Lat. 

Long. 

IS 

1422 

Lawrenceburg-h, 

2 

1424 

Big  Bone  Lick  Creek, 

24 

1448 

Port  William,    and  Kentucky 

River, 

30 

1478 

r,8  39  N. 

85    2W, 

Westportj 

48 

1526 

Louisville,  and  Falls  of  Ohio, 

20 

1546 

38  14  N. 

85  29  W. 

Jeffersonville, 

0 

Clarksville, 

2 

1548 

West  Point,  and  Salt  River, 

25 

1573 

Blue  River, 

30 

1603 

Anderson's  Ferry, 

72 

1675 

Green  River, 

58 

1733 

37  59  N. 

87  13  W. 

Henderson,  Red  Banks, 

22 

1755 

Wabash  River, 

46 

1801 

Shavvanese  Town, 

30 

1831 

Battery  Rocks, 

6 

1837 

Cave, 

7 

1844 

Smiihtown,    and  Cumberland 

River, 

34 

1878 

37  17  N. 

88    7W. 

Tennessee  River, 

12 

1890 

Fort  Majsack, 

12 

1902 

Cedar  Blutfs,    and    Cherokee 

Town, 

16 

1918 

Big  Chain  of  Rocks, 

4 

1922 

Mouth  of  Ohio, 

25 

1947 

35  59  N. 

38  45  W. 

Up  the  Mississippi. 

Grand  Chain  of  Rocks, 

15 

Grand  Towers, 

6 

Capt  Girardeau, 

L5 

Picket  Isl'.nd  Passage, 

54 

St   Genevieve, 

0^5 

Prairie  De  Roche, 

~7 

Fort  Chartres, 

6 

American  Bottom, 

15 

Cahokia, 

45 

St.  Louis, 

Moi;th  of  Missouri  River^ 

U 

38  27  N. 

89  36  Vf, 

St.  Louis, 

14 

Carondelet, 

G 

Merrimack  Ford, 

15 

Big  River, 

45 

Old  Mines, 

17 

Mine  Le  Berton, 

7 

New  Diggings, 

Mines  of  Garberie, 

13 

241 

not  in- 
cluded. 

Miles. 

Tolall       ,    . 

1 

341 

1947 

Mine  La  Motte, 

17 

St.  Genevieve, 

54 

Plaline  Creek, 

40 

Eagle,  Fort  Cliartres,  and  St. 

Genevieve, 

49 

Mississipiu   River, 

DESCENDING. 

From   Mouth   of  Missouri  to 

St.  Louis, 

14 

1961 

39  18  N.:89  36  W. 

Cahokia, 

3 

1964 

Fort  Cliartres, 

57 

2021 

St.  Genevieve, 

13 

2034  137  51  N. 

89  28  W. 

New  Bourbon    and    Kaskas- 

kias. 

3 

2037 

Salina  Creek,  and  salt  works, 

7 

2044 

Kaskaskias  River, 

6 

2050 

Picket  Island  Passage, 

24 

20-4 

Muddy  River, 

16 

2090 

Indian  Villag-e, 

4 

2094 

Cape  Girardeau, 

10 

2104 

37  17  N.  89    8  W. 

Grand  Towers, 

15 

2119 

Grand  Chain  of  Rocks, 

6 

2125 

Mouth  of  Ohio, 

15 

2140 

36  59  N.  88  45  W, 

Fort  JefTerson, 

5 

2145 

..^ 

Iron  Banks, 

15 

2160 

« 

Clialk  Banks 

5 

2165 

Bayou  de  Siie, 

IS 

2183 

New  Madrid, 

32 

2215 

36  34  N.  89  20  W 

Little  Prairie, 

33 

2248 

Bayou  Riviere, 

27 

2275 

Flour  Island, 

44 

2319 

Upper  Cliickasaw  Bluffs, 

2 

2321 

35  36  N.  89  37  W, 

Second  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 

11 

2332 

Devil's  Race  Ground, 

16 

2348 

Tl.ird  Cliickasaw  Bluffs, 

10 

2358 

Wolf  River, 

32 

2390 

Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  and 

Fort  Pickering-, 

1 

2391 

35     IN. 

89  54W. 

Fort  Pike, 

1 

2392 

Council  Island, 

31 

2423 

St.  Francis  River, 

32 

2455 

34  44  N. 

90  29  W. 

Settlements, 

5 

2460 

Bayou,  and  Old  Channel, 

74 

2534 

White  River, 

6 

2540 

Arkansas  River, 

22 

2562 

34     IN, 

91    4W. 

50  i 
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Miles 
not  in- 

Miles, 

Total 
Miles. 

Lat. 

Long. 

cluded. 

501 

2562 

Creek,  right  bank, 

25 

2587 

Outlet,  same  side, 

25 

2612 

Grand  Lake, 

58 

2670 

Long-  Reach, 

X8 

2688 

End  of  Reachj 

10 

2698 

Wolf  Island. 

80 

2778 

Old  Channel, 

18 

2796' 

Yazoo  River, 

7 

2803 

32  26  N. 

90  52  W. 

Walnut  Hills, 

12 

2815 

Palmyra, 

25 

2840 

Little  Yazoo  River, 

27 

2867 

Grand  Gulph, 

1 

2868 

Bayou  Pierre, 

10 

2878 

Petit  Gulph, 

10 

2888 

Cole's  Creek, 

23 

2911 

Natchez, 

34 

2945 

31  32  N. 

91  15  W. 

White  Cliffs, 

20 

2965 

Hona  Chitto  River, 

27 

2992 

Loftus'    Heights,    and   Fort 

Adams, 

8 

3000 

31     5N. 

91  22  W. 

l.ine  of  Demarcation, 

5 

3005 

31     ON. 

Red  River, 

10 

3015 

31     5N. 

91  37  W. 

Bayou  ChafFalaia, 

3 

3018 

Bayou  Tunica, 

45 

3063 

Tunica  Village, 

10 

3073 

Point  Coupee  Church* 

12 

3085 

Fausse  Rivier^e, 
Bayou  Crocodile, 

5 

3090 

2 

1092 

Little  Cliffs , 

3 

5095 

Baton  Rouge, 

24 

3119 

30   29  N. 

91  10  W. 

Bayou  Manshac, 

15 

3134 

Bayou  Placquemine, 

8 

3142 

Manshac  Church, 

10 

3152 

Bayou  Fourche,  and  Church, 

22 

3174 

Cantrell's  Church, 

16 

3  J  90 

Banna  Cara  Church, 

17 

3207 

Rouge  Church, 

18 

3225 

Nevr-Orleans, 

30 

3255 

29  57  N.lsQ  RS  w. 

English  Turn, 

18 

3273 

Fort  Placquemines, 
Passes  of  Mississippi, 

25 

3298 

24  i  3322 

Fort  Balize, 

20 

3342 

501 

1  3342 
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not  in- 
cluded. 
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Total 
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Lat. 
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Havanna, 

Double  Head  Keys, 

North  Bahama  Shoals, 

Oft"  Hatteras, 

Oft-  Sandy  Hook, 

Ncw-Yoik. 

501 

3342 
520 
200 
195 
550 
350 
30 

5187 
501 

501 

6688 


TRAVELS. 

LETTER  I. 

Utica,  Mohawk  Rivei\  July  15,  1807. 

^'Dear  Friend, 

•  AGREEABLY  to  your  request  and  my  pro- 
mise,  1  now  commence  sketching,  for  your  amuse- 
ment, the  few  hasty  observations  I  have  made  on 
my  voyage  to  this  iJace  ;  yet,  as  these  will  neither 
be  very  new  nor  interesting  to  you,  who  are  equally 
well  informed  as  to  the  state  of  improvements  thus 
far,  I  shall  occasionally  introduce  such  little  in- 
cidents as  may  occur  on  my  voyage,  being 
satisfied  with  the  sincerity  of  your  avowal,  that 
"  any  thing  from  me  will  be  acceptable." 

You  desired  me  to  be  particular  in  describing 
the  several  towns  and  streams  I  pass  on  my  route, 
the  respective  distances  between  them,  the  time 
occupied  and  manner  of  travelling  from  one  to 
another,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  expenses,  risks 
and  dangers  to  be  incurred  in  an  inland  voyage 
i  of  the  kind  I  am  now  performing.  Ail  these  I  shall 
ndeavour  to  attend  to  in  their  proper  time    and 

VOL.   I.  A 
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place  ;  and,  should  I  fail  in  affording  you  all  the 
satisfaction  or  amusement  you  may  have  anticipa- 
ted, it  will  not  be  from  want  of  any  exertion  on 
my  part. 

The  na\'igation  of  the  Hudson,  from  New- York 
to  Albany,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and 
so  generally  known,  that  you  cannot  expect  any 
thing  amusing  in  any  account  I  might  attempt 
to  give  you,  either  of  the  grandeur  or  elevation  of 
those  highlands  through  which  we  pass,  or  of 
the  many  flourishing  towns  and  villages  which 
adorn  the  banks  of  this  majestic  river.  I  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  those  pai'ticulars  which 
you  are  more  anxious  to  learn. 

The  passage  to  Albany  generally  takes  up  from 
two  to  five  days,  and  costs  from  six  to  ten  dollars 
for  each  passenger,  including  board.  The  freight 
upon  bulky  merchandise  is  forty  cents  a  hundred, 
pounds  weight ;  but  heavy  articles  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent.  less.  From  Albany,  which 
lies  in  latitude  42.  38.  N.  and  73.  44.  W.*  to 
Schenectady,  you  have  fifteen  miles  over  a  very 
good  turnpike  road  ;  and  the  freightf  over  this 
portage  is  sixteen  cents  a  hundred  pounds  weight. 
Many  of  these  waggoners  are  great  rogues,  and, 
should  you  chance  to  have  occasion  for  their  ser 

*  The  longitude  is  always  reckoned  from  London  in  the. 
letters. 

t  Freight  and  waggon  hire  are  synonymous  terms  ovt 
all  the  portages.  I 


/' 


vices,  it  will  not  only  be  well  to  be  very  careful, 
but,  likewise,  to  make  your  bargain  before  you 
employ  them,  or,  like  me,  you  will  have  to  "  pay  for 
"  learning."  Schenectady  is  quite  a  large  town,  but 
rather  small  for  a  city  ;  notwithstanding  which,  I  ob- 
served that  the  inhabitants  always  make  use  of  the 
latter  term  when  speaking  of  the  place.  It  contains 
about  four  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  and  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohav/k 
river,  about  six  miles  above  the  great  Cohoes. 
From  its  situation  at  the  commencement  of  an  ex- 
tensive inland  navigation,  whose  shores  are  daily 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  at  a  period  not  very  far  distant, 
Schenectady  will  rank  as  one  of  the  first  interior 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  freight  from  Schenectady  to  Utica,  a  dis- 
tance  of  one  hundred  and  four  miles  by  water,  is 
seventy -five  cents  a  hundred  vv^eight.  The  car- 
riage by  land  is  the  same.  This  is  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  waggons,  loaded  with  produce, 
which  enter  the  cities  of  Albany  and  Schenectady, 
where,  having  discharged  their  loads,  rather  than 
I'eturn  empty  and  earn  nothing,  they  are  glad  to 
take  a  freight  at  the  rate  of  water-carriage. 

The  Schoharie  river,  a  rapid  and  innavigable 
stream,  falls  into  the  Mohawk  from  the  south 
side,  at  a  place  called  the  Mohawk  Flats,  at 
Fort  Hunter,  about  twenty -five  miles  above 
Schenectadv,     Canada  Creek    is    a    considerable 


stream  of  water,  which  takes  its  rise  in  a  hilly, 
broken  country,  near  the  head  waters  of  Black 
River :  it  empties  itself  into  the  Mohawk  on  the 
north  side,  at  a  place  called  the  Herkimer  Flats. 
The  Tutconnodach,^Coroje,  and  Lower  Canada 
Creeks  on  the  north  side,  and  the  Canojoharie, 
Otsquach,  Saguett  and  Oriskany  Creeks  on  the 
south  side,  are  all  small  and  trifling  streams,  which 
aftbrd  but  a  partial  supply  to  the  main  river.  You 
will  please  to  observe,  as  a  general  rule  in  future, 
that,  in  all  my  references  with  respect  to  the  rivers 
and  water-courses,  I  shall  use  the  terms  right  and 
left,  as  the  frequent  windings  and  sudden  turns  of 
the  rivers  render  it  almost  impossible  to  give  the 
true  bearings  without  a  constant  reference  to  the 
compass. 

I  have  noticed  but  three  different  kinds  of  boats 
used  in  navigating  this  river.  Those  called  Sche- 
nectady boats  ai'e  generally  preferred ;  and,  will 
cany  about  ten  tons  burthen  when  the  river  is 
high ;  but  when  it  is  low,  as  at  this  time,  they 
will  not  take  more  than  from  three  to  four;' 
they  generally  advance  against  the  stream  at 
the  rate  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles  a  day.  These  boats  are  built  very 
much  after  the  model  of  our  Long  Island  round- 
bottom  skiffs,  but  proportionably  larger,  being 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  steered  by  a 
large  swing  oar  of  the  same  length.  They  have, 
likewise,  a  moveable  mast  in  the  middle.     When 


the  wind  serves,  they  set  a  square-sail  and  top-sail, 
which,  at  a  few  miles  distance,  give  them  airthe 
appearance  of  small  square-rigged  vessels  coming 
down  before  the  wind.  Our  galley,  which,  I  am 
just  now  informed,  is  called  the  "  Mohawk  Regu- 
"  lator,"  has  gone  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour 
against  the  stream ;  and,  during  this  time,  be- 
lieve me,  nothing  can  be  more  charming  than 
sailing  on  the  Mohawk. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  a  fair  wind  will  serve 
for  more  than  three  or  four  miles  together,  as  the 
irregular  course  of  the  river  renders  its  aid  very  pre- 
carious ;  their  chief  dependence,  therefore,  is  upon 
their  pike  poles.  These  are  generally  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  having  a  sharp  pointed 
iron,  with  a  socket  weighing  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  affixed  to  the  lower  end ;  the  upper  has  a 
large  knob,  called  a  button,  mounted  upon  it,  so 
that  the  poleman  may  press  upon  it  with  his  whole 
weight  without  endangering  his  person.  This 
qaanner  of  impelling  the  boat  forward  is  extremely 
lataious,  and  none  but  those  who  have  been  for 
some  time  accustomed  to  it,  can  manage  these 
poles  with  any  kind  of  advantage.  Within  the  boat 
on  each  side  is  fixed  a  plank  running  fore  and 
aft,  with  a  number  of  cross  elects  nailed  upon  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  polemen  a  sure  footing 
in  hard  poling.  The  men,  after  setting  their  poles 
against  a  rock,  bank  or  bottom  of  the  river,  de-- 


dining  their  heads  very  low,  place  the  upper  end  or 
button  against  the  back  part  of  their  right  or  left 
shoulders,  (according  to  the  side  on  which  they  may 
be  poling,)  then  falling  down  on  their  hands  and 
toes,  creep  the  whole  length  of  the  gang-boards, 
and  send  the  boat  forward  with  considerable  speed. 
The  first  sight  of  four  men  on  each  side  of  a  boat, 
creeping  along  on  their  hands  and  toes,  apparently 
transfixed  by  a  huge  pole,  is  no  small  curiosity  ; 
nor  was  it,  until  I  had  observed  their  perse- 
verance for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  that  I 
became  satisfied  they  were  not  playing  some 
pranks.  From  the  general  practice  of  this 
method,  as  likewise  from  my  own  trials  and 
observation,  I  am  convinced  that  they  have  fallen 
upon  the  most  powerful  way  possible  to  exert  their 
bodily  strength  for  the  purpose  required.  The 
position,  however,  was  so  extremely  awkward  to 
me,  that  I  doubt  wl^ngther  the  description  I  have 
attempted  will  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
procedure.  I  have  met  with  another  kind  of  boat 
on  this  river,  which  is  called  a  dorm,  or  dorem  ;  i 

how  it  is  spelt,  I  know  not.  The  only  difference 
I  could  observe  in  this  from  the  former  one  is,  ' 

that  it  is  built  sharp  at  both  ends,  and,  generally, 
much  larger  and  stouter.  They  have  likewise  flats,  < 

similar  to  those  you  have  seen  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, but  much  lighter  built,  and  longer.  On 
all  these  they  occasionidly  caiTy  the  sails  before 
mentioned. 

"   '    'rv.<yU    c-tA^  ^^Hx/*^ :^^^iAy^^  ^^r" 
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The  Mohawk  is  by  no  means  dangerous  to  as- 
cend, on  account  of  t|ie  slowness  of  the  boat's  pro- 
gress ;  but,  as  it  is  full  of  rocks,  stones  and  shal- 
lows, there  is  some  risk  in  descending  it  of  sta- 
ving the  boat ;  and,  at  this  season,  is  so  low  as  to 
require  it  to  be  dragged  by  hand  over  many  pla- 
ces. The  channel  in  some  instances  is  not  more 
than  eight  feet  in  width,  which  will  barely  permit 
a  boat  to  pass  by  rubbing  on  both  sides.  This  is 
sometimes  caused  by  natural  or  accidental  obstruc- 
tions of  rocks  in  the  channel ;  but  oftener  by  arti- 
ficial means.  This,  which  at  first  view  would 
appear  to  be  an  inconvenience,  is  produced  by 
two  lines  or  ridges  of  stone,  generally"  constructed 
on  sandy,  gravelly,  or  stony  shallows,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form^  an  acute  angle  were  they  to 
meet,  the  extremities  of  which  widen  as  they  extend 
up  th»  river  ;  whilst  at  the  lower  end  there  is  just 
space  enough  left  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  boat. 
The  water  being  thus  collected  at  the  widest  part 
of  these  ridges,  and  continually  pent  up  within 
narrower  limits  as  it  descends,  causes  a  rise  at  the 
passage ;  so  that  where  the  depth  was  no  more 
than  eight  inches  before,  a  contrivance  of  this 
kind  will  raise  it  to  twelve ;  and,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  a  boat  drawing  fifteen  inches 
will  pass  through  it  with  safety  and  ease.  The 
cause  is  simply  this  ;  the  boat,  being  -some ^ 
what  below  tlie  passage,   is  brought  forward  with 
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considerable  velocity,  and  the  moment  it  dashc/     ^ 
into  the  passage,  its  resistance  to  the  current  is 
such  as  to  cause  a  swell  of  four  or  five  inches 
more,  which  affords  it  aij  easy  passage  over  the 
shoal. 

The  Mohawk  may  be  considered  as  being 
generally  about  one  hundred  yards  in  width ;  its 
banks  ar^  exti'cmely  fertile,  and  the  very  appear- 
ance of  the  b^rns  would  satisfy  a  traveller  that  he 
was  passing  througii.  a  rich  and  well  cultivated 
countr}'.  The  inhabl^ril^.  are  mostly  of -German 
descent,  and  still,  in  a  'great  measure,  retain 
their  national  prejudices,  and  consider  all  who 
do  not  speak  their  own  language  either  as  Ya?i- 
kees  or  Irishers.  The  Germans  of  Pennsylvania 
generally  speak  a  most  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Ger- 
man language ;  yet,  when  compared  with  that  in 
use  on  the  Mohawk,  it  may  justly  be  styled||'  attic 
"elegance."  The  Saxons  are  allowed  to  speak 
the  purest  of  any  of  the  Germans,  and  when  I 
have  been  complimented  as  speaking  German 
like  a  Saxon,  which  has  frequently  been  the  case, 
I  have  felt  not  a  little  flattered  ;  judge,  then,  how  I 
have  been  mortified  to  be  told  by  ^.fair  Mohawl 
that  "  I  was  an  ontlaiuJish  iiian^  or  an  Trisher^  '^'v-,_ 
"  did  not  understand  their  language,  although  I 
"  had  made  out  to  learn  a  few  words." 

The  German  and  Herkimer  Flats  are  ^  ery  fine 
tracts  of  bottom  land,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
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cultivation  ;  and,  from  the  great  depth  of  the  soil, 
as  well  as  from  logs  and  trees  being  frequently 
found  in  digging  for  wells,  they  were,  in  all  pro- 
bability, at  some  remote  period,  the  bottoms  of 
lakes.  Canojoharie  and  Little  Falls  are  the  only 
two  towns  that  lie  immediately  upon  the  river 
throughout  the  whole  distance  from  Schenectady 
to  Utica.  The  former  is  a  scattered  village  on  the 
left  bank,  about  forty-five  miles  from  Schenectady  ; 
the  latter  about  thirteen  miles  farther  up,  situated 
on  the  right  bank,  in  a  rocky  and  barren  country, 
of  little  value  except  for  mill-seats.  It  consists 
at  present  of  thirty  houses,  and  must,  in  time,  be- 
come a  very  considerable  manufacturing  place, 
from  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  mills  may 
be  erected. 

AITout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  arriving  at  the 
Falls  are  two  places  called  the  Devil's  Hole  and 
Devil's  Oven  ;  and,  from  the  description  I  had  re- 
ceived, I  expected  to  find  a  cavern  large  enough,  at 
least,  to  contain  a  church— v.- hen,  lo  !  on  eximiina- 
tion,  they  appeared  to  be  only  small  accidental  ex- 
cavations in  the  side  of  a  rocky  mountain,  about  the 
size  of  a  common  oven,  with  a  very  large  mouth» 

From  the  great  number  of  small  excavations  that    „: ^ 

are  continually  forming,    it   is  evident  that  they  ^^^B 
have  been  produced  in  consequence  of  a  pebble 
or  stone  becoming  accidentally   lodged  in  a  small 
cavity  of  the  rocks,  where,  the  force  of  the  \\ater 
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giving  it  a  rotatory  motion,  the  cavity  has 
grown  with  t•^•ery  overflowing  of  the  river,  which, 
when  high,  rushes  directly  into  these  holes. 
On  the  approach  to  the  Falls  the  scenery  of  the 
country  experiences  a  sudden  and  picturesque 
change  ;  the  river  becomes  contracted  to  about 
one-third  its  usual  breadth ;  on  each  side  the 
mountains  rise  to  a  towering  height,  the  sides  of 
Avhicli,  although  inaccessible,  are  covered  with 
lofty  trees,  which  fasten  their  roots  in  the  fissures 
and  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  firmly  maintain  their 
station  in  spite  of  storms  and  tempests  ;  while,  as 
you  advance,  the  river  seems  lost  in  a  wilderness 
of  rocks  and  precipices.  In  ascending  these  Falls 
you  pass  through  eight  locks  into  the  canal,  where, 
each  ton  of  merchandise  pays  a  toll  of  two  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents,  besides  a  toll  of  froiH  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  and  sixt}'-two 
and  a  half  cents  on  each  boat.  This  expense  is 
paid  by  the  captain  of  the  boat.  It  is,  how^i^r, 
certainly  too  high,  and  is  generally  complained  of ; 
not  that  the  proprietors  receive  too  great  profits 
from  these  works,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  at 
present  rather  a  sinking  fund,  and  must  continue 
so  until  the  number  of  boats  employed  on  this 
river  is  increased  v.\  a  tenfold  degree.  This  ought 
to  be  an  object  of  the  first  importance  with  the 
company,  for  the  heavy  charges  paid  by  the  few 
that  navigate  these  v>'aters,  tend  to  discourage 
others  fi-oni    buildine  boats.     The    farmers    still 
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continue  to  transport  their  produce  by  land  in  pre- 
ference  to  water,  as  each  has  his  team,  which 
will  carry  one  hundred  bushels.  They  generally 
go  to  town  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  dispose  of 
their  crops,  see  their  friends,  and  look  for  great 
bargains  at  auctions ;  and,  when  ready  to  return, 
can  take  back  a  load  as  cheap  as  the  boatman  who 
passes  the  locks.  Besides,  they  have  not  only 
saved  in  this  respect,  but  also  a  charge  of  one  or 
two  shillings  a  bushel  on  all  they  bring ;  for  it  is 
generally  known  that  a  farmer  of  this  description, 
by  taking  his  provisions  with  him,  will  not  spend 
more  than  one  or  two  dollars  during  the  trip. 
The  great  object  of  the  company,  therefore,  should 
be  to  encourage  the  use  of  boats,  and  endeavour 
to  increase  their  number ;  and,  by  that  means, 
divert  the  land  carriage  to  the  river.  This  never 
can  be  effected  while  the  present  mode  is  persisted 
in ;  and,  were  they  to  lower  the  toll  fifty  per  cent. 
I  should  still  say  it  was  too  high.  In  my  opinion, 
they  seem  rather  to  have  calculated  upon  high  tolls 
and  few  boats ;  experience,  however,  will  soon 
teach  them  to  consider  the  subject  in  a  different 
light. 

The  canal,  which  is  four  or  five  railcs  long,  i;. 
a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  passing  through  the 
flats  of  the  town  of  Herkimer.  It  is  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  those  through  whose  lands  it  flows ; 
and,  when  once  planted  with  handsome  trees, 
will  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  situations  in  this 
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country.  On  the  left  it  is  joined  by  Oriskany 
Creek,  a  small  stream  which  passes  through  a 
large  and  extensive  flat  of  the  same  name,  but 
mostly  unimproved.  It  was  at  this  spot  the  fa- 
mous buttle  was  fought  by  General  Herkimer  with 
the  Indians,  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  The  after- 
noon of  my  arrival  at  Utica,  we  encountered  a  vio- 
lent thunder  squall,  which  I  should  not  have  no- 
ticed to  you  had  not  a  large  tiice,  imm€diately  op- 
posite to  us,  been  struck  with  lightning  and  fallen 
into  the  river;  so  that  although  drowning  is 
scarcely  possible  on  the  Mohawk,  yet  there  is  some 
risk  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  falling  of 
trees  Avhich  overhang  its  banks. 

Utica,  on  the  site  of  Fort  Schuyler,  is  a  flou- 
rishing village,  handsomely  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mohawk ;  it  contains,  at  present, 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  houses,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  are  painted  white,  and  give  it  a 
neat  and  lively  appearance.  Foreign  goods  are 
nearly  as  cheap  here  as  in  New- York,  which,  I  ^ 
presume,  is  owing  to  the  merchants'  underselling 
each  other  ;  for  this,  like  all  other  country  towns  is 
overstocked  with  shop-keepers.  Most  of  the 
goods  intended  for  the  salt-works  are  loaded  here 
in  waggons,  and  sent  on  over  land,  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles.  The  carriage  over  this  portage  is 
fifty  cents  a  hundred  weight. 

Whitesto\^  n  is  also  a  thriving  little  village,  four 
]niles  above  Utica ;  but,  as  it  stands  about  half  a 
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mile  back  from  the  shore,  nothing  of  it  is  seen  in 
the  passage  up  the  river.  Deerfield  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mohawk  immediately  opposite 
to  Utica,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  good 
wooden  bridge.  It  is  but  an  inconsiderable  vil- 
lage, of  eight  or  ten  houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
very  poor  people  ;  nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  rise  to 
any  degree  of  respectability,  as  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  situated  is  subject  to  be  overflowed 
whenever  there  is  any  considerable  rise  of  the 
river. 

The  Mohawk  affords  the  fewest  lish  of  any 
stream  I  have  ever  yet  met  with.  Angling,  you 
know,  is  my  favourite  sport ;  and,  as  I  had  promised 
myself  much  gratification  from  this  amusement,  I 
spared  nothing  that  could  render  my  fishing  ap- 
paratus complete  ;  judge  then  of  my  patience  and 
disappointment,  when,  after  nine  day's  toiling,  day 
and  night,  I  at  last  caught  a  poor  cat  fish  not 
larger  than  a  herring  !  !  I  hope,  however,  in  a  few 
days,  to  be  amply  compensated  for  my  disappoint- 
ment here,  as  we  shall  then  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  from  thence  descend  with  the  waters 
flowing  into  Lake  Ontario,  vv^hich  our  captain  in- 
forms me  abounds  with  salmon  and  other  deli- 
cious fish  ;  yet,  even  here,  I  perceive,  another  diffi- 
culty presents  itself,  which  is,  that  nature  has  been 
so  bountiful  to  the  salmon  of  this  country,  in  fur- 
nishing them  with  quantities  of  delicious  food,  as 
to  make  them  reject  the    very  best  tid-bit  you 
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can  affix  to  your  hook  ;  so  that,  unless  you  are 
expert  enough  to  strike  them  with  a  spear,  as  is 
the  custom,  you  are  Ukely  to  go  without.  I  really 
must  confess  that  my  feelings  seem  rather  to  revolt 
at  the  barbarous  and  unnatural  idea  of  murdering 
fish  with  a  large  piece  of  iron^  weighing  three  or 
four  pounds,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  hit 
of  crooked  sted^  covered  \vidi  a  fly  or  worm,  and 
suspended  to  a  line,  would  afford  me,  for  hours, 
what  I  should  call  rational  amusement.  Such  is  the 
force  of  habit  and  prejudice  !  The  manly  attitude 
of  the  Indian,  standing  erect  in  his  canoe  as  he 
skims  the  transparent  surface  of  the  lake,  grasping 
his  iron  spear  with  his  right  hand,  warns  the 
quick- eyed  salmon  of  his  hostile  approach — while 
xve^  more  humane  and  refined^  conceal  ourselves 
under  the  thick  foliage  of  the  shady  banks,  and, 
in  the  guise  of  friendship,  beguile  the  unwary 
tribe  to  the  deceitful  hook  ! 

Yours, 

C.  S. 


.  ..u^£j 
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LETTER  II. 

Lake  Ontario,  Oswego,  July  24,  1807. 
Dear  Friend, 

MY  last,  I  think,  left  me  moralizing  in  conse- 
quence of  my  disappointments  in  fisliing  on  the 
Mohawk  :  I  shall  not  say  another  Mord  upon  that 
subject,  for,  to  be  candid,  the  first  "  glorious  nibble'^'' 
I  afterward  had,  banished  all  unpleasant  ideas  re- 
specting the  past. 

At  Utica  I  made  some  little  improvements  in 
our  boat,  which  consisted  of  an  awning  sufficiently 
large  to  secure  us  pretty  comfortably  from  the 
rain  and  sun.  The  passage  from  Utica  to  this 
place,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
miles,  occupied  nine  days,  two  of  which,  however, 
were  spent  at  Three  River  Point  in  waiting  for 
me,  as  I  had  resolved  not  to  miss  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  famous  salt-works  of  Oiiondago. 
The  freight  to  this  place  is  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  and  twenty- (ive  cents  per  hundred.  ^^The 
passage  money,  if  any  is  charged,  is  aboSr  two 
dollars,for  a  hundred  miles,  finding  your  own  pro- 
visions ;  b|^g||  you  furnish  a  good  table,  no  pas- 
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sage  money  will  be  received ;  and  these  open- 
hearted  fellows  always  seem  much  pleased  to  hav^ie 
gentlemen  for  passengers. 

Rome,  which  lies  in  latitude  43.  12.  N.  and 
75.  27.  W.  is  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, sixteen  miles  above  Utica.  The  entrance 
into  this  village  is  through  a  handsome  canal 
about  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  here  that  the  Mo- 
hawk is  made  to  contribute  a  part  of  its  stream 
toward  filling  Wood  Creek,  which,  of  itself,  is  so 
low  in  dry  seasons  as  to  be  totally  insufficient  to 
float  a  boat  without  the  aid  of  the  Mohawk. 
Rome,  formerly  known  as  Fort  Stanwix,  is  de- 
lightfully situated  in  an  elevated  and  level  country, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  for  about  ten  miles 
around.  This  village  consists  at  present  of  about 
eighty  houses  ;  but  it  seems  quite  destitute  of  every 
kind  of  trade,  and  rather  upon  the  decline.  The  only 
spirit  which  I  perceived  stirring  among  them  was 
that  of  money  digging  ;  and  the  old  fort  betrayed  j 
evident  signs  of  the  prevalence  of  this  mania,  as  it 
had  literally  been  turned  inside  out  for  the  purpose  *i 
of  discovering  concealed  treasure. 

In  proceeding  from  the  Mohawk  tlirough  the. 
canal  into  Wood  Creek,  and  descending  the  same, 
you  nass  through  another  range  of  locks,  five  in 


numSer.     The  toll  here   is   still  higher  than  the 
first,  being  three  dollars  per  ton  for  goodte  and 
from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  three  doll^  and 
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fifty  cents  extra  upon  each  boat.  This  charge  is 
usually  paid  by  the  boatman  who  takes  the  freight ; 
but  I  am  informed  that  it  is  necessary  to  come  to 
an  understanding  on  this  point  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract,  as  this  expense  is  sometimes 
thrown  upon  the  shipper. 

Wood  Creek  is  a  narrow,  crooked  and  sluggish 
stream,  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  from  its 
head  at  Rome  to  its  junction  with  the  Onondaga 
River,  and  about  twelve  yards  wide  after  passing 
through  the  locks.  It  winds  through  a  low 
swamp3^  tract  of  country  from  eight  to  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth.  Although 
this  stream  is  celebrated  for  the  size,  activity  and 
numbers  of  its  moschetoes,  as  well  as  the  stag- 
nancy of  its  waters,  yet  I  neither  experienced  the 
annoyance  of  the  one,  nor  the  inconvenience  of  the 
other,  although  I  passed  it  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  both  these  evils  are  said  to  be  intolerable. 
Just  after  passing  the  store-house,  which  is  situa- 
ted below  the  last  lock,  a  considerably  rapid  stream, 
called  Canada  Creek,  unites  with  Wood  Creek 
from  the  right.  This  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
former,  but  not  navigable.  Immediately  opposite 
their  junction  are  the  remains  of  Fort  Rickey,  a 
fortress  of  some  consequence  during  the  old  In- 
dian wars ;  but  at  present  employed  to  a  better 
purpose,  being  covered  with  a  good  orchard. 
About  a  mile  farther  we  passed  the  site  of  another 
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old  I'oit  called  Fort  Bull ;  this  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  creek.  The  navigation  of  Wood  Creek 
is  not  attended  with  any  hazard  of  drowning,  oreven 
of  staving  a  boat  to  pieces  ;  but  the  sudden  turns  of 
the  stream  overhimg  with  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees,  are  not  without  their  dangers,  as  I  ex- 
perienced. The  boat  being  under  considerable 
way,  at  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  we  unexpect- 
edly discovered  a  tree,  which  had  been  overturned 
by  some  late  storm,  stretched  across  the  stream, 
and  supported  by  its  branches  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  touch  the  water.  Our  captain  imme- 
diately perceiving  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
stop  the  boat  in  so  short  a  distance,  directed  every 
one  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  ran  the  boat 
under  a  part  of  the  tree  of  sufficient  height  to  ad- 
mit it ;  but,  as  it  was  much  lumbered  up  a-mid- 
sliips,  several  of  the  articles  were  swept  overboard. 
Amongst  these  were  my  travelling  trunk  and 
portable  desk,  containing  my  money,  papers  and 
apparel.  The  desk  floated  along  side,  but  the 
trunk,  being  very  heavy,  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
water  and  stopped  against  some  of  the  branches. 
As  it  requhed  some  time,  however,  to  stop  the 
boat  and  go  up  the  stream,  the  trunk,  on  being 
taken  up,  was  full  of  water,  to  the  no  little  injury 
of  my  papers  and  clothing.  The  most  laughable 
circumstance  attending  thi-s  accident  was,  that  on 
missing  my  companion,  and  looking  ^I'ound  for 
him,  I  discovered  him  in  the  top  of  the  tree  which 
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we  had  passed  under,  whither  he  had  jumped  to 
avoid  being  crushed,  as  he  had  not  time  to  get 
aft  where  the  boat  was  less  lumbered. 

There  is  great  plenty  and  a  variety  of  fine  fish 
in  this  stream  ;  and,  as  we  are  now  provided  with 
the  necessaiy  cooking  apparatus,  I  find,  for  the 
first  time,  my  favourite  amusement  likely  to  be 
attended  with  profit.  We  have  already  seen  se- 
veral salmon  jumping^  but  have  not  been  able  to 
catch  any,  except  with  a  silver  hook  ;  nor  should 
we,  probably,  have  so  soon  been  successful  in  this 
way  had  we  not  fortunately  fallen  in  with  a  party 
of  Oneida  Indians,  who  were  returning  from  fish- 
ing, and  had  two  canoes  loaded  with  fine  salmon. 
Several  of  them  weighed  thirty  pounds  each.  Wc 
purchased  two  of  the  largest  for  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents. 

We  stopped  the  same  evening  at  a  settlement  a 
little  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Wood  Creek,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  milk  for  our  cof- 
fee and  chocolate.  The  sun  had  just  set  as  we 
were  ascending  the  bank,  when  we  heard  the  cr^^ 
of  a  hog  in  distress,  and,  upon  approaching  the 
house,  found  it  was  occasioned  by  a  bear,  who 
had  come  upon  much  the  same  errand  with  our- 
selves, namely,  to  get  something  to  eat ;  but,  as 
he  found  no  one  with  whom  to  make  a  bargain, 
he  very  deliberately  seized  a  small  hog  of  about 
three  hundred  pounds  weight,  and    marched   off 
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into  the  woods.  By  the  time  we  came  to  the 
house  we  discovered  an  old  woman,  with  a  frying- 
pan  in  one  hand,  and  a  ladle  in  the  other,  rimning 
after  the  robber;  but  she  soon  returned,  and 
informed  us  that  "  this  was  the  second  time 
"  the  darnation  devil  had  visited  them  within  a 
"  week." 

Wood  Creek  is  joined  on  the  right  by  Fish 
Creek,  which,  with  more  propriety,  might  be  de- 
nominated a  river,  as  it  is  at  least  five  times  as 
large  as  Wood  Creek,  but  navigable  for  ten  miles 
only.  This  stream  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
Oneida  Indians,  on  account  of  the  great  quantities 
of  salmon  and  other  fish  which  it  affords ;  as, 
likewise,  from  its  being  favoured  with  numerous 
springs  of  excellent  water,  -v^'hich,  in  this  countr}^, 
is  considered  as  a  very  great  luxury. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  mouth  of 
Fish  Creek,  the  collected  waters  of  these  tv/o 
streams  are  discharged  into  the  Oneida  Lake, 
where  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  Fort 
Royal,  formerly  a  post  of  considerable  importance 
in  checking  the  roving  parties  of  Indians  on  this 
part  of  the  frontier. 

Oneida  Lake  is  a  most  charming  and  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
five  in  breadth,  and,  I  believe,  affords  the  best 
and  greatest  variety  of  fish  of  any  water  in  the 
western  part  of  this  state.  I  have  seen  salmon, 
pike  and  cat  fish  taken  in  this  lake  from  five  to 
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thirty-five  pounds  weight,  and  chub,  Oswego  bass 
and  white  bass  from  two  to  five  pounds  ;  besides 
a  great  variety  of  smaller  and  less  esteemed  fish. 
Eels  are  found  here  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
are  the  finest  and  largest  that  ever  I  saw.  The}^ 
have  an  invention  for  taking  them  similar  to  our 
eel-pots,  but  made  very  large,  and  requiring  no 
bait.  These  are  always  set  in  a  strong  current, 
either  at  the  inlet  or  outlet  of  a  lake,  or  on  some 
swift  part  of  the  stream  upon  the  rivers.  Two 
ridges  of  stones  are  piled  up  in  the  manner  before 
described  on  the  Mohawk  river,  at  the  lower  end 
of  which  the  pot  or  basket  is  set.  I  was  present 
when  one  of  the  baskets,  which  had  been  set  pver 
night,  was  taken  up ;  it  filled  two  barrels,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  eels  weighed  from  two  to  three 
pounds  each.  I  have  been  always  prejudiced 
against  eating  eels  on  account  of  a  rancid  taste 
which  I  perceived  in  them ;  but,  being  prevailed 
upon  to  taste  of  these,  I  must  declare  that  I  never 
before  tasted  any  fish  so  delicious,  without  except- 
ing even  the  salmon.  A  family  who  live  at  the  outlet 
of  this  lake,  depend  almost  entirely  upon  this  eel- 
fishery  for  their  support ;  they  salt  down  about 
forty  barrels  a  year,  andfind  a  ready  sale  for  them 
at  ten  dollars  a  barrel. 

The  Oneida  Indians,  from  whom  this  4ake  de- 
rives its  name,  are  generally  settled  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.    We  had,  occasionally,  met  with  one 
or  two  families  of  them  previously  to  our  arrival 
■■■  ii 
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at  the  lake,  but  here  we  found  a  collection  of  about 
forty,  who  were  amusing  themselves  with  shooting 
arrows,  pitching  quoits,  and  throwing  large  stones. 
We  made  a  stop  here  for  the  night,  and  found 
them  all  remarkably  civil  and  well  disposed. 

There  is  a  tolerably  good  tavern  kept  at  this 
place  by  a  Mrs.  J ,  and  her  sister,  a  young  wo- 
man, who,  you  may  be  assured,  display  no  ordi- 
nary degree  of  courage  in  dealing  out  whiskey  to 
thirty  or  forty  Indians,  who  generally  rendezvous 
at  this  place,  especially  as  there  is  no  other  white 
settler  within  sight  or  call,  should  any  accident 
render  immediate  assistance  necessary.  I  made  a 
small  excursion  along  the  border  of  this  lake,  and, 
although  the  shore  was  low,  yet  I  found  a  firm, 
dry,  white  sandy  beach  to  walk  upon ;  some  other 
parts  of  it,  however,  I  was  informed,  were  low  and 
swampy.  I  was  much  amused  in  the  evening  by 
a  singular  illumination  upon  the  lake,  which  I  was 
at  first  wholly  unable  to  account  for.  The  water 
at  this  part  of  the  lake,  it  seems,  is  very  shallow 
for  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  being 
perfectly  transparent,  and  the  bottom  a  white  sand, 
the  smallest  object  may  be  readily  distinguished. 
The  Indians  have  a  methdfl  of  Uiking  salmon  and 
other  fish  by  means  of  aif'  iron  frame  fixed  in  the 
bow  of  the  canoe,  projecting  forward  three  or  four 
feet,  and  elevated  about  five  ;  upon  this  they  kin- 
dle a  bright  fire  of  pine  knots,  and  while  one  per- 
son, sits  in  the  stern  with  a  paddle  to  impel  the 


boat  forward,  another  stands  in  the  bow  with  a 
sliarp  spear  ready  to  strike  the  fish  who  play  about 
the  light.  Ten  or  twelve  of  these  canoes  moving 
about  irregularly  on  the  lake,  on  a  fine  calm 
evening,  with  the  reflection  of  their  lights,  like  so 
many  lines  of  fire,  extending  from  each  object  to 
a  centre  on  which  you  stand,  afford  a  most  plea- 
sing prospect,  and  far  exceed,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  brilliant  display  of  artificial  fire- works. 

In  crossing  this  lake  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  favoured  with  a  fair  wind,  and  five  hours' 
sailing  brought  us  to  the  outlet,  or  head  of  Onon- 
daga River.  On  our  passage  we  had  a  tolerably 
fair  view  of  Rotterdam,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  lake,  about  six  miles  above  the  outlet.  The 
country,  generally,  around  the  lake,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbo\irhood  of  Rotterdam,  has  the 
character  of  being  unhealthy,  although  the  situa- 
tion of  the  town  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufficiently 
elcA^ated.  Should  the  vicinity  of  these  low  and 
svvampy  grounds  be  the  only  cause  of  this  un- 
healthyness,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  few  hundred 
dollars  expended,  in  opening  the  channel  and  re- 
moving the  bar  at  the  head  of  the  outlet,  would 
lower  the  lake  so  far  as  to  drain  off  the  stagnant 
waters,  and  thus  remove  the  cause.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  whole  length  of  the 
bar  by  wading  across  it,  and  found  it  composed  of 
loose  stones  and  gravel,  with  no  more  than  eighteen 
inches  of  water.     Unless,  therefore,  there  should 
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prove  to  be  a  bed  of  rocks  to  impede  the  under- 
taking>  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  twenty  men, 
with  the  necessary  implements,  might  easily  ac- 
complish it  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

As  the  wind  would  not  permit  us  to  stop 
at  Rotterdam,  I  can  only  speak  of  it  from  informa- 
tion. It  is  said  to  contain  about  thirty  houses, 
but  mostly  deserted,  on  account  of  what  they  call 
the  lake  fever,  which,  I  am  told,  makes  its  appear- 
ance annually.  There  is  an  excellent  set  of  mills 
built  upon  a  stream  called  Bruce's  Creek,  which 
passes  just  below  the  town;  and,  although  the 
country  is  extremely  fertile,  yet,  for  want  of  set- 
tlers to  raise  grain,  they  have  but  little  employment. 
About  four  miles  from  the  outlet  we  passed  two 
islands  on  our  left,  sufficiently  high  for  cultivation, 
and  containing  about  one  hundred  acres,  but  des- 
titute of  inhabitants.  We  also  passed  a  little  spot 
called  One  Tree  Island,  which  serves  the  naviga- 
tors as  a  land-mark,  and,  at  a  distance,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  ship  under  sail.  There  are  like- 
wise two  small  sandy  islands,  generally  covered  with 
gulls ;  the  boatmen  sometimes  stop  here  to  look 
for  eggs,  which,  in  the  season,  are  found  in  con- 
siderable plenty.  In  passing  these  islands  we  ran 
aground  on  the  top  of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  sunken  island,  with  a  very  small  flat  surface  ;  it 
was  an  entire  rock,  not  more  than  seven  paces 
across;  and,  on  every  side,  we  found  more  than 
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thirty  feet  water,  that  being  the  length  of  the  cord 
I  sounded  with. 

It  is  astonishing  what  myriads  of  small  butter- 
flies covered  the  whole  surface  of  this  lake,  which, 
indeed,  rather  resembled  the  large  fields  of  an 
orchard,  just  spread  with  the  fall  of  the  blossoms. 
I  had  remarked  that,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  one 
of  the  boatmen  was  directed  to  fill  a  keg  with  wa- 
ter before  we  started.  I  inquired  for  what  rea- 
son, as  the  lake  was  fresh,  and  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  our  being  without  water.  I  was  informed 
that,  at  this  season,  "  the  lake  was  in  blossom,  and 
"  the  water  full  o^  fever  and  ague  seeds,  therefore 
"  not  fit  to  be  drank."  This  I  found  almost  literally 
true.  The  cause  is  as  follows : — The  lake  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  bordered  with  swamps  and  low 
grounds,  which  produce  innumerable  swarms  of 
small  butterflies,  especially  of  the  white  moth. 
These  insects  cannot  fly  any  great  distance  without 
resting,  and  a  very  light  breeze  off  shore  will  pre- 
vent their  regaining  the  land  when  once  they  have 
taken  wing ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  soon 
fall  with  outspread  wings,  and  cover  the  lake  so 
completely  as  fully  to  justify  the  expression  of 
its  being  "  in  blossom.''''  Although  the  water  of 
the  lake,  before  taken  up  in  a  glass,  appears  to  be 
perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  yet,  upon  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  small  particles, 
which  the  boatmen  call  fever  and  ague  seeds  ;  but, 
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in  reality,  are  the  eggs  of  certain  insects.  This 
inconvenience,  however,  continues  only  for  about 
six  weeks,  when  the  waters  again  become  pure 
and  wholesome. 

In  descending  the  Onondaga  River  from  the 
outlet,  the  land  is  low  on  both  sides  for  about 
five  miles ;  the  right  shore  then  begins  gra- 
dually  to  rise  and  improve  in  appearance,  while 
the  left  still  continues  low  for  a  considerable 
distance  further.  This  is  a  pleasant,  and,  in 
some  places,  a  rapid  stream,  increasing  to  the 
breadth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  yards  ;  its 
length,  according  to  its  meanders  from  the  Oneida 
Lake,  to  its  junction  with  the  Seneca  and  Oswego 
Rivers  at  Three  River  Point,  is  twenty  miles. 

The  navigation  of  this  river  is  somewhat  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  several  rocky  shoals,  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  current ;  it,  therefore,  requires  a 
particular  knowledge  of  these  places,  in  order  to 
take  a  boat  down  in  safety. 

Three  River  Point  is  most  eligibly  situated  on 
the  left  bank,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Onondaga, 
Seneca  and  Oswego  Rivers.  Although  no  town 
is  laid  out,  as  this  place  at  present  contains  but 
a  single  house,  yet,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the 
time  will  shortly  arrive  when  it  will  be  the  site 
of  one  of  the  most  respectable  inland  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  state.  This  tract  lies  within  the 
military  township  of  Cicero ;  it  belongs  to  the  town, 
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and  is  at  present  under  lease  for  six  years.  The 
state  would  have  done  well  to  have  reserved  this  six 
hundred  acre  lot,  and  had  it  laid  out  for  a  town 
on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  Oswego,  as  it  must 
always  command  a  great  share  of  trade,  for  all  the 
goods  bound  to  or  from  Oswego  must  pass  by 
Three  River  Point,  either  in  ascending  or  descend- 
ing, exclusive  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Genessec 
Country  by  the  Seneca  River,  as  well  as  the  salt 
trade  to  the  upper  country,  which  must  also  pass 
this  Point  on  its  way  to  the  Mohawk.  It  has, 
likewise,  nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  rivalship 
from  settlements  on  either  of  the  tv/o  opposite 
points,  as  neither  of  these  possess  a  sufficient  ele- 
vation, being  subject  to  be  inundated  by  every  rise 
of  the  river. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  Point,  we  found  a  boat 
with  thirty-four  persons  on  board,  just  embarking 
on  a  voyage  across  the  lakes  to  Sandusky  ;  where 
we  heard  the  Indians  were  beginning  to  be 
troublesome.  We  should  have  gone  on  in  com- 
pany with  them,  but,  finding  myself  within  four- 
teen or  sixteen  miles  of  the  famous  salt-works  of 
Onondaga,  I  resolved  to  detain  the  boat  for  a 
couple  of  days,  until  I  could  have  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  this  natural  curiosity  of  our  country.  I 
accordingly  made  an  offer  to  our  captain,  who  I 
have  found  very  kind  and  obliging,  to  pay  him  six 
dollars  per  day  for  all  the  time  he  should  lose  3  to 
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this  he  not  only  assented,  but  hkevvise  offered  to 
accompany  me.  After  some  little  trouble  I  enga- 
ged a  couple  of  men  with  a  canoe,  and  we  set  out 
the  same  evening,  and  arrived  at  the  salt-works 
about  midnight.  A  description  of  which  shall  be 
the  subject  of  my  next. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  IlL 

Lake  Ontario^  Osxvego,  July  26,  1807. 
Dear  Friend, 

THE  town  of  Salina,  the  site  of  these  celebrated 
salt-works,    is    distant    from  Three   River   Point 
about  sixteen  miles,  by  land  ;  by  water,  which  is 
the  route  I  took,  it  is  a  few  miles  more.     From 
Three  River  Point  the  course  is  up  the  Seneca 
River  fourteen  miles,  where,  turning  to  the  left, 
it  passes  through  a  low  swampy  creek,  the  outlet 
of  Salt  Lake,  being  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length.     Salt  Lake  is  a  very  small  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, being  no  more  than  six  miles  in  length,  and 
about  one  and  a  half  in  breadth.     The   water  is 
deep  and  transparent,  and  considered  as  very  good 
for  drinking  ;  it  is  also  well  stocked  with  salmon, 
and  a  variety  of  other  fine  fish.     I  must  not  omit 
entertaining  you  with  a  curious  little  story  respect- 
ing this  lake,  which  I  find  generally  circulated,  and 
almost  as  generally  credited.  Our  boatmen,  among 
others,  asserted  and  believed  that  the  bottom  of 
this  lake  is  a  solid  bed  of  salt.     "  They  had  heard 
"  of  some  persons  who  had  sounded  it,  who,  al- 
-'  though  they  could  not  find    bottom,    yet  had 
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"  draAvn  up  a  bottle  full  of  the  water  so  strongly 
"  impregnated  with  salt  as  to  float  an  egg  or  po- 
"  tato."  You  may  be  sure  I  did  not  long  hesi- 
tate about  tr}  ing  the  experiment,  and,  therefore, 
engaged  them  to  take  me  out  the  next  day,  when 
I  should  be  prepared  to  put  it  in  execution.  Ac- 
cordiiigly,  having  provided  a  line  and  bottle,  the 
one  ior  sounding,  and  the  other  for  drawing  up  a 
sample  of  the  salt  water,  we  proceeded  to  every 
part  of  the  lake  which  they  pointed  out  as  being 
the  deepest,  but  found  nothing,  except  a  rocky, 
sand} ,  or  muddy  bottom,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  of  water.  Despairing  at  length  of  finding  any 
deeper  part  by  their  directions,  1  requested  them 
to  row  me  to  a  place  which  I  pointed  out  to  diem, 
where  I  sounded  tor  the  last  time,  and  found  a 
rocky  bottom  with  sixty-four  feet  of  water.  Ha- 
ving prepared  my  bottle  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
could  withdraw  the  cork  when  it  arrived  at  the 
bottom,  1  drew  it  up,  aiid,  as  I  expected,  found 
the  water  a  little  cooler,  but  not  otherwise  different 
from  that  on  the  surface. 

Our  two  boatmen  did  not  seem  inclined  to  give 
up  the  point  yet,  and  one  of  them  reasoned  in  this 
way — ''  We  must  all  be  convinced  that  where  there 
*'  is  salt  water  there  must  be  salt  to  make  it  so ;. 
"  and,  as  we  know  that  the  salt  springs  rise  in  the 
"  marsh  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  there  must  be 
"  a  body  of  salt  underneath  ;  and,  if  that  is  the  case, 
"  is  there  any  thing  unreasonable  in    supposing 
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"  that  the  lake  was,  originally,  a  great  salt  spring, 
"  issuing  out  of  a  solid  bed  of  mineral  salt  ?" 

I  then  asked  him,  that  granting  this  to  be  the 
case,  how  it  happened  that  the  water  of  this  great 
salt  spring  was  so  perfectly  fresh  ?  He  was  puz- 
zled for  some  time,  but  at  last  replied,  "the  great 
"  number  of  fresh  brooks  and  rivulets  which  dis- 
"  charge  themselves  into  this  lake,  contribute  so 
"  much  larger  a  supply  towards  filling  it,  that  the 
"  salt  water  is  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  fresh." 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  of  this 
man's  reasoning,  and  dare  say  you  will  likewise 
give  him  full  credit  when  you  are  further  informed 
that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative  :  After  having 
entered  the  lake,  and  coasted  for  four  miles  along 
the  left  shore,  we  arrived  at  Liverpool,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  New  Ireland,  a  small  town 
wholly  occupied  in  making  salt,  containing  about 
twenty  wretched  hovels.  Of  its  salt  trade  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  From  Liverpool  it  is  two  miles 
across  the  lake,  to  a  small  creek  of  about  one -quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  length,  which  leads  to  the  salt- 
works of  Onondaga. 

The  town  of  Salina  is  situated  on  a  bank 
fifty  feet  above  the  creek  and  marsh  in  front,  and 
contains  about  fifty  houses,  some  of  which  make 
a,  respectable  appearance.  The  country  imme- 
diately around  the  town  appears  to  be  a  stiff  barren 
elay  ;  and  wood,  from  the  vast  consumption  of  the 
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furnaces,  has  already  become  scarce.  The  whole 
trade  of  tliis  village  arises  from  the  manufacture  of 
salt ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  a  single  individual 
in  the  town  who  is  not  concerned  in  the  trade. 
The  salt  springs  are  found  on  the  margin  of  an 
extensive  marsh,  not  unlike,  in  appearance,  to  the 
salt  marshes  of  Hoboken.  The  furnaces  are 
generally  placed  a  litde  way  up  the  bank,  and  the 
works  are  supplied  by  hand  and  horse  pumps.  At 
present  they  have  about  three  hundred  kettles  at 
this  place,  and  at  Liverpool  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty-four ;  all  these  are  kept  in  constant  operation, 
both  day  and  night,  and  produce  about  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  bushels  per  day.  From  the 
inexhaustible  nature  of  these  springs,  and  the  in- 
creasing population  and  consequent  demand  for 
salt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Salina  will  be- 
come the  largest  inland  town  in  the  state. 

To  the  eye  the  Onondaga  salt  appears  equal  to 
that  from  Turks  Island ;  yet,  although  it  is  as 
clear  and  white  as  the  latter,  it  is  found  to  be  from 
four  to  five  pounds  lighter  in  the  bushel.  No 
other  salt,  however,  is  used  in  this  country,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan  Territory,  as,  likewise,  the 
whole  of  Upper,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Lower 
Canada,  are  wholly  supplied  from  these  \^orks. 

I  examined  the  several  springs  used  in  manu- 
facturing this  necessary  article  of  life  ;  and,  though 
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there  was  a  considerable  variation  in  their  degrees 
of  strength,  yet  I  found  them  all  nearly  three  times 
as  strong  as  sea  water.  I  likewise  found  a  most 
excellent  spring  of  fresh  water  in  the  same  place, 
and  within  two  rods  of  a  very  strong  salt  spring. 
I  noticed,  however,  that  this  issued  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  stratum  of  clay,  which  lay  about  six 
inches  higher  than  those  that  were  salt.  I  have 
just  remarked  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  relative  strength  of  the  waters  of  these 
springs ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  the  manu- 
facturers, that  some  will  require  but  ninety,  while 
others  take  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of 
\vater  to  produce  one  bushel  of  salt.  You  will 
also  readily  perceive  that  the  quality  of  the  water 
must  be  very  materially  affected  by  every  change, 
of  the  weather,  and,  consequently,  stronger  in  a 
dry  than  in  a  wet  season. 

Although,  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  I 
amused  you  with  the  conclusion  drawn  by  one  of 
my  canoe  men,  "  that  the  bottom  of  the  lake  was 
"  a  bed  of  salt,"  yet,  I  must  confess,  I  perceive  no 
readier  way  to  solve  the  difficulty  respecting  the 
origin  of  these  springs  than  by  supposing  them  to 
pass  through  a  bed  of  that  mineral.  Although  I 
do  not  recollect  a  single  authenticated  fact  of  mi- 
neral solt"  being  found  in  this  country,  yet  we  kno^i 
that  Poi.jid  and  Germany  have  mines  of  it  in 
abundance,  one  of  which,  I  recollect,  wa^  said  to 
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"  contain  a  whole  village  within  its  interior,  and 
"  to  be  inhabited  by  fifteen  hundred  men,  women 
"  and  children  !"  But  you  need  not  beUeve  this 
unless  you  please. 

Although  Salina,  at  present,  does  not  employ 
more  dian  one -fifth  part  of  that  number,  yet  I  will 
venture  to  predict  that,  in  the  short  period  of  thirty 
years,  her  population  above  ground  will  at  least 
equal,  if  not  surpass  it.  It  is  indeed  matter  of 
astonishment,  if  we  consider  that  scarce  a  dozen 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  whole  country  was 
inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  of  whom, 
excepting  the  Oneidas,  scarce  an  individual  is  to 
be  seen.  The  price  of  salt  at  the  works  is  incre- 
dibly low,  being  no  more  than  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-one  cents  a  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds,  or  two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel  containing 
five  bushels,  including  the  price  of  the  barrel  and 
inspection  fees. 
.  I  shall  now  return  to  Three  River  Point,  and 
continue  my  narrative  down  to  the  city  of  Os- 
wego. The  Onondaga  and  Seneca  Rivers  uniting 
at  this  spot,  lose  their  respective  names,  and 
assume  that  of  Oswego.  It  is  from  this  circum- 
stance that  this  spot  has  been  named  the  Three 
River  Point.  The  navigation  of  this  river  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  on  account  of  the  rdfjpidity  of 
the  current,  and  the  obstructions  formed  by  nu- 
merous rocks,  which  lie  hid  in  the  channel.  About 
five  miles  below  the  point  our  b«at  very  narrowly 
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escaped  being  stove  P-  pieces,  by  being  forced 
upon  what  is  called  '-,.c  Pilot  Rock.  The  rapidity 
of  the  current  here  was  so  great,  that  the  united 
strength  and  exertions  of  our  whole  boat's  crew, 
nine  in  number,  including  ourselves,  could  not  have 
prevented  the  boat  from  being  wrecked,  as,  we  had 
become  exht)usted  by  fatigue,  had  we  not  fortu- 
nately met  with  assistance  from  five  boats'  crews, 
who  were  coming  up  the  stream  empty.  These 
boats  being  very  narrow,  an  expert  pilot  will  con- 
duct them  with  great  judgment  among  the  rocks; 
but,  from  their  great  length,  (about  sixty  feet,) 
should  the  boat  happen  to  strike  any  thing,  or 
touch  a  rock  on  the  bottom,  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  sweeps  the  stern  round  with  so  much  vio- 
lence, that,  should  it  come  in  contact  with  some 
projecting  rock,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
the  boat  is  instantly  dashed  to  pieces.  The  way 
of  managing  a  boat  on  these  waters,  when  she 
grounds  forward,  is  to  keep  her  in  her  position, 
and  prevent  her  from  springing  with  the  current. 
For  that  purpose  a  couple  of  hands  jump  over  the 
bows,  and  v/idi  hand- spikes  set  the  boat  back 
against  the  stream,  until  she  regains  the  regular 
channel  ;  but  when  once  she  swings  in  a  very 
strong  current,  it  is  impossible  for  an  ordinary 
boat's  crew  to  check  her,  in  which  case,  if  she  has 
room,  and  a  cieai^  bottom,  no  evil  can  result ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  strikes  a  rock,  shi/j- 
xvreck  becomes  inevitable.     Six  miles  below  thie 
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point  you  arrive  at  the  falls  of  Onondaga,  which, 
more  properly,  should  be  called  the  falls  of  Os- 
wego, as  they  are  upon  that  river.  This,  however, 
I  am  told  is  in  contradistinction  to  a  very  strong- 
rapid,  four  or  five  miles  below  this,  which  is  called 
the  Oswego  Falls.  I  had  always  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  ^^'hat  were  called  the  Falls  of  Onondaga 
were  nothing  more  than  a  mere  rapid,  therefore  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  a  perpendicu- 
lar fall  of  the  whole  river  for  about  ten  feet,  ex- 
cepting a  narrow  channel  of  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
worn  by  the  constant  friction  of  the  water.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  at  this  place  is  increased  to  ' 
one  hundred  and  sixty  yards.  We  were  delayed 
some  time  at  the  falls,  as  the  whole  cargo  was  obli- 
ged to  be  unloaded,  and  transported  a  mile  over 
land  to  the  lower  landing  place.  The  carriage  at 
this  portage  is  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  a  barrel 
of  salt,  and  one  dollar  a  ton  for  any  kind  of  mer- 
chandise. The  freight  of  salt  from  Salina  down  to  the 
port  of  Oswego  is  fixed  at  eightj^-seven  and  a  half 
cents  a  barrel,  including  the  portage  over  land.  After 
the  boat  was  unloaded,  the  captain  determined  to 
descend  the  falls  in  his  empty  boat  rather  than  Avait 
for  the  return  of  the  teams  to  take  it  round  over 
land.  He  urged  me  very  strongly  to  make  the 
descent  with  him,  but  as  I  should  not  then  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  boat  descend, 
nor  of  making  those  observations  that  I  could 
upon  the  bankb,  I  declined,  and  recommended  my 
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clined  the  honour,  preferring  a  walk  of  twenty  mi- 
nutes by  land,  to  a  flight  of  two  or  three  by  water. 
The  captain,  and  some  of  his  men,  then  descended 
themselves,  and,  at  the  first  pitch,  nearly  one-half  of 
die  boat  disappeared ;  all  the  men  fell  down,  while 
the  countenance  and  conduct  of  the  captain  be- 
trayed evident  signs  of  the  frolic  not  being  quite 
so  agreeable  as  he  had  expected  ;  and,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  landing  place,  we  found  the  boat 
half  full  of  water*  Having  repaired  the  boat,  which 
had  received  some  injuiy  in  descending  the  falls, 
our  cargo  was  soon  reloaded,  and  we  continued 
our  voyage.  For  a  distance  of  five  miles  below 
the  falls  there  is  a  very  strong  rapid,  the  descent 
of  which  is  probably  not  less  than  six  or  seven 
feet  in  each  mile ;  this  continues  much  the  same 
imtil  you  arrive  within  one  mile  of  the  town,  vthen 
you  suddenly  perceive  a  rapid  increase  of  motion, 
occasioned  by  what  are  called  the  falls  pf  Oswego. 
The  town  and  its  shipping  are  now  in  sight ;  the 
current  hun'ies  forward  almost  with  the  rapidity  of 
an  arrow  ;  and,  although  the  water  is  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent,  the  bed  of  the  river  a  smooth 
solid  rock,  and  the  water  so  shoal  that  you  fre- 
quently feel  the  boat  rub  against  the  bottom,  yet 
you  are  wafted  along  with  such  extreme  swiftness 
that  you  can  scarcely  get  a  glimpse  of  the  bottom 
^as  you  glide  over  it ;  and,  before  you  can  imagine 
it,  find  yourself  unexpectedly  among  the  vessels 
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at  Oswego.  I  made  several  inquiries  concerning 
the  height  of  these  falls  or  rapids,  but  most  of  the 
answers  I  ol^tained  appeared  so  extravagant  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  mentioning.  Were  I  to  hazard 
a  conjecture,  from  the  few  observations  I  was  ena- 
bled to  make,  I  should  not  estimate  them  at  more 
than  twelve  feet  for  this  last  mile  and  a  half. 

The  Western  Inland  Navigation  Company  are 
bound,  by  their  act  of  incorporation,  to  erect  locks 
at  all  the  falls  and  obstructions  on  this  route  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  having  expended  their  funds, 
thev  are  unable  to  proceed  with  their  improve- 
ments. The  state  has  already  made  a  purchase  of 
this  stock  to  a  large  amount,  in  order  to  give  aid 
to  the  company  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  the  general 
opinion,  that  unless  it  should  take  the  whole  into 
its  hands,  or  give  the  proprietors  some  further  and 
more  effectual  assistance,  the  establishment  must 
inevitably  fail,  or,  at  least,  every  thing  will  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  its  present  unfinished  and  ob- 
structed state.  ^ 

The  town  of  Oswego,  which  is  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant from  Three  River  Point,  and  three  hundred 
and  eighty-one,  by  water,  from  New-York,  is  situa- 
ted on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name 
at  the  place  where  it  discharges  itself  into  Lake 
Ontario,  and  consists  of  about  thirty  dwelling- 
houses  and  stores.  This  town  was  regularly  laid 
out  by  the  state,  which  reserved  a  part  of  the  mili*^ 
tary  township  of  Hannibal  for  this  purpose ;  but. 
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at  present,  it  makes  a  very  contemptible  appear- 
ance, from  the  irregular  and  confused  manner  in 
which  the  inhabitants  are  permitted  to  build  their 
houses  and  stores.  Most  of  these  are  placed  as 
suits  the  convenience  or  whim  of  the  owners,  in 
the  streets  or  elsewhere,  without  any  regard  to  the 
original  plan.  As  the  town  is  quite  small,  and 
there  is  no  want  of  room,  the  inhabitants  do  not 
complain  of  this  encroachment  at  present ;  but  it 
certainly  would  be  not  only  for  their  interest,  but 
would  likewise  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
place,  were  they  to  observe  as  much  taste  and  re- 
gularity in  their  buildings  as  possible.  This  would 
obtain  a  favourable  notice  from  travellers,  and  pro- 
bably be  the  means  of  gaining  settlers  ;  whereas 
the  present  appearance  of  the  houses  an^  accom- 
modations are  really  despicable. 

This  town  has  likewise  been  made  a  port  of 
entry,  and,  when  we  arrived,  we  found  here  two 
American  and  two  British  schooners,  with  a  British 
brig,  all  engaged  in  transporting  salt.  Oswego 
has  no  produce  or  manufacture  of  its  own,  but  is 
wholly  dependent  on  the  salt  trade  for  its  support. 
The  country  around  this  place,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, remains  still  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
people  of  the  town  are  almost  entir.  ly  indebted  for 
their  provisions  to  a  supply  from  other  places,  ex- 
cepting in  the  article  of  fish,  of  which  they  have 
plenty  at  their  doors.  I  do  not  think  that  Gswego 
will  soon. become  of  that  importance  which  has 
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generally  been  supposed,  as  its  sole  dependence  at 
present  is  upon  the  storing  and  shipping  of  salt, 
from  that  branch  of  trade  which  crosses  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie  ;  and  upon  the  small  returns  of 
furs,  which  are  growing  less  every  year.  Heavy 
articles,  such  as  potash,  pork,  beef,  flour,  &c.  are 
never  sent  up  the  Os^vego  River,  on  account  of 
the  tlifficulty  of  ascending  with  a  loaded  boat 
against  the  violence  of  the  current.  A  market  for 
those  articles  must,  therefore,  be  sought  for  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  until  the  navigation  of  the  Os- 
wego is  rendered  more  practicable. 

Fort  Oswego  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  directly  opposite  the  town,  and  is  a  very 
commanding  situation.  You  will  recollect  this 
was  one  of  the  several  posts  within  our  limits 
which  was  retained  by  the  British  contrary  to  the 
treaty.  The  site  is  high  and  commanding,  and 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  for  a  town  in  the 
western  country.  The  banks,  indeed,  are  too  high 
to  admit  of  an  easy  accent  for  teams  and  carriages;  • 
but  this  might  be  remedied  by  gradually  winding 
along  the  hill.  This  eminence  presents  a  very 
fine  prospect  of  the  whole  country  around,  while 
immediately  beneath  extends  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  lake,  which,  to  the  eye,  appearis  boundless 
as  the  ocean.  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  « 
situation,  and  the  prospect  it  afforded,  which  was 
heightened  by  the  appearance  of  two  vessels  at  a  ^ 
1.  ♦ 
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distance  on  the  Lake,  that  I  could  not  but  antici. 
pate  the  time,  when  Oswego  will  become  the  scene 
of  all  the  noise  and  bustle  that  characterize  a  large 
shipping  port ;  and  this  delightful  spot  the  favoured 
retreat  of  ease  and  elegance. 

The  British  were  fully  impressed  with  the  ad- 
vantageous situation  of  this  fort,  and  accordingly 
spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  in  keeping  it  in 
complete  order.  Since  the  surrender  of  it,  how- 
ever, to  our  government,  it  has  been  suffered  to 
go  to  ruin.  I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  that  policy 
which,  from  a  mistaken  economy,  has  suffered 
such  large  and  expensive  works  to  become  useless 
to  the  nation  at  so  early  a  period.  Not  that  I 
think  there  is  any  danger  of  our  country  ever  fall- 
ing into,  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  yet,  in  case 
of  a  rupture  between  the  two  nations,  of  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  at  the  present 
moment,  how  easy  would  it  be  for  a  small  force  to 
take  possession  of  the  fort,  and,  in  one  night,  by 
being  properly  provided,  put  it  in  a  tenable  state, 
before  any  sufficient  number  of  men  could  be 
brought  to  dislodge  them  ?  From  the  facility  of 
landing,  and  bringing  every  thing  with  them,  even 
to  a  palisade,  an  enemy  might,  in  ten  days'  time, 
render  the  woik  so  strong  as  to  resist  almost  any 
attack  that  could  be  made  upon  them  ;  and,  as  to 
a  supply  of  provisions,  it  requires  but  six  or  seven 
hours'  rowing  to  pass  into  Canada,  where  the  yare  as 
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abundant  as  in  our  own  state.  Although,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  or  perhaps  sooner,  they  would  abandon 
the  fort,  yet  the  evils  resulting  from  an  entire  stop- 
page of  that  branch  of  our  salt  trade,  would  be  an 
incalculable  evil  to  the  interior  country,  the  greater 
pai-t  of  w^hose  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  salt 
through  this  channel.  This  would  prove  so  great 
a  misfortune  that  scarcely  any  expense  ought  to  be 
spared  in  guarding  against  it.  A  company  of 
soldiers  would  not  only  be  sufficient  to  protect 
these  works,  but  likewise  to  keep  them  in  repair ; 
besides,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  country 
for  thirty  miles  around  Oswego,  is  perhaps  the 
least  settled  of  any  of  the  western  part  of  this  state, 
so  that  no  considerable  force  could  be  immediately 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  dread  of 
another  Indian  war  at  present  occupies  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants,  which,  I  am  informed,  has  ari- 
sen from  some  threats  made  use  of  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake,  namely,  that  "  they  vv^ould  let 
"  the  Indians  loose  ;"  and,  from  the  account  they 
give  of  the  numbers  and  enterprizing  spirit  of  these 
savages,  they  have  some  just  cause  for  alarm, 
especially  when  they  consider  that  one  night  may 
bring  them  over  from  the  opposite  shore.  The 
mouth  of  Oswego  River  is  in  latitude  43.  28.  N. 
and  76.  31.  W. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  fort,  at  present  in- 
cluded in  the  town  plat,  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
French  fortification  ;  and  about  half  a  mile  distant 
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from  the  town,  are  likewise  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  some  other  ancient  fortifications,  the  founders  of 
which  are  long  since  lost  to  the  memory  of  the 
natives.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  fortification  to  judge  of  the  utility  of  works 
situated  as  these  are,  yet  I  could  observe  that  they 
appeared  to  be  calculated  rather  for  defence  against 
the  land  side  than  that  of  the  lake. 

I  am  this  moment  summoned  on  board— Have, 
therefore,  barely  time  to  inform  you  that  I  have  en- 
gaged a  passage  to  Niagara,  on  board  of  the  Ame- 
rican schooner  Fair  American,  which  is  to  sail  im- 
mediately. From  thence  you  may  expect  hear 
again  from 
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LETTER  IV. 

Presque  Isle,  Upper  Canada,  July  31,  1807. 

Dear  Friend, 

MY  last  informed  you  that  I  had  taken  passage 
on  board  of  the  Fair  American,  a  handsome 
schooner,  of  about  eighty  tons  burthen,  fitted  with 
every  convenience  that  could  render  a  passage 
agreeable  on  the  Hudson.  We  were  bound  to 
Niagara,  but  head  winds,  and  a  heavy  sea,  com- 
pelled us  to  seek  a  harbour  in  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's dominions.  We  sailed  from  Oswego  on 
the  twejity-sixth  of  this  month,  in  company  with 
two  British  schooners,  who  were  bound  to  dif- 
ferent ports.  There  were  eight  passengers  of  us 
in  the  cabin,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Y.  and  her  sister, 
on  their  return  from  New-York  to  Niagara,  Dr. 
E.  and  daughter,  from  Nova  Scotia,  who  were  on 
a  visit  to  some  friends  in  York,  Upper  Canada ; 
Mr.  B.  on  his  return  to  Presque  Isle,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  a  trip  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
where  he  expected  to  have  found  a  certain  great 
character,  now  at  Richmond  in  Virghiia  ;  Mr.  D. 
who  is  about  establishing  himself  as  a  trader  at 
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Chantauque  Lake  ;  and  Mr.  L.  and  myself,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery. 

The  passage  to  Niagara  is  generally  performed 
in  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  with  a  favourable  breeze, 
an  advantage  which  we  enjoyed  on  leaving  the 
port ;  but,  on  getting  into  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
we  were  perfectly  becalmed.  Some  clouds,  how- 
ever, which  soon  appeared  in  the  west,  indicated 
the  approach  of  a  wind,  against  which  we  conti- 
nued to  beat  for  two  days  and  nights,  when  it  in- 
creased to  a  fresh  gale,  which  raised  such  a  short 
heavy  sea  as  to  render  our  situation  extremely  disa- 
greeable. Previous  to  this  unpleasant  time,  we 
had  been  much  entertained  with  the  conversation 
of  the  ladies ;  but  they  were  now  laid  up  in  theiV 
births,  and  required  all  our  care,  as  they  were 
unable  to  afford  to  each  other  those  attentions 
which  their  situations  required.  Although  I  have 
been  much  accustomed  to  the  long  and  regular 
rolling  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  yet  the  motion  I  now 
experienced  w^as  so  very  different,  that  I  soon  be- 
gan to  feel  the  necessity  of  being  on  deck  for  a 
short  time.  Sickness  of  this  kind,  however,  for- 
tunately never  affects  me  more  than  ten  minutes. 

Our  situation  being  thus  unpleasant,  the  ladies 
begging  to  be  set  on  shore,  and  our  provisions 
running  short,  we  prevailed  upon  the  captain  to 
endeavour  to  make  a  harbour,  which,  after  some 
considerable  difficulty,  he  effected  at  this  place. 
We  had  no  sooner  come  to  an  anchor  than  we 
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lioistcd  out  our  boat  and  landed  the  ladies,  who 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  were  as  sprightly  as 
ever. 

Presque  Isle,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  it 
bears  to  a  place  of  the  same  name  on  Lake  Erie, 
has  lately  been  made  a  port  of  entiy,  and  is  the 
county  town.     It  contains  a  custom-house,  court- 
house   and    county    clerk's    office,    with    several 
others,  all  of  which  are  included  in  one  building, 
of  but  an  ordinary  appearance,  whose  owner  com- 
bines in  himself  the  offices  of  collector,  county  clerk, 
&c.  as  well  as  that  of  a  magistrate  of  the  county. 
As  we  were  in  a  foreign  port  the  captain  was  obli- 
ged to  enter  his  vessel  and  pay  the  customary  fees. 
This  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and,  as  the  price, 
of  a  half  acre  lot  in  this  place  is  thirty  dollars,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have  calcu- 
lated upon  very  rapid  improvements.  As  we  were 
in  a  good  harbour,  and  the  gale  still  continued,  we 
were  well  satisfied  with  our  situation.     One  se- 
rious difficulty,  hov/ever  occurred ;  our  appetites 
had  become  so  keen  since  our  recoveiy  from  sick- 
ness, that  we  had  literally  devoured  every  thing- 
eatable  on  board,  and  had  not  even  a  sufficiency 
left  to  furnish  a  dinner;  nor  could  we  procure 
even  a  mouthful  of  provisions,  of  any  kind,  at  the 
only  house  in  the  place.     In  this  dilemma  we  re- 
solved to  go  in  quest  of  something  to  eat.     The 
ladies  went  to  look  for  blackberries.  Dr.  E.  and 
Mr.  B.  were  despatched  in  a  canoe  up  the  bay. 
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where  we  had  seen  a  party  of  the  Massasaugo  In- 
dians fishing,  while  Mr.  D.  Mr.  L.  and  myself  took 
our  fowling  pieces  and  scoured  the  woods.  After 
an  abscene  of  about  two  hours  we  all  returned ; 
the  ladies  produced  about  a  pint  of  blackberries, 
the  Doctor  and  his  partner  brought  a  sun-dried  eel, 
Avhich  they  had  bought  of  the  Indians,  while  our 
party  tumbled  out  of  our  pockets  five  or  six 
ground  squirrels,  as  man}^  wood-peckers,  and  one 
pigeon.  A  sumptuous  entertainment  for  eight 
half- starved  mortals.  Ho^vever,  by  the  help  of  the 
sweepings  of  a  flower  barrel,  we  made  out  to  make 
what  our  captain  called  a  "  royal  stew,"  of  which 
no  one  would,  however,  eat  but  he  and  myself, 
and  I  can  assure  you  I  never  made  a  more  hearty 
meal  in  my  life. 

The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  the  captain 
set  out  in  the  boat,  with  some  of  the  crew,  in 
order  to  pass  over  into  the  Bay  of  Canty,  which 
lies  about  ten  miles  east  of  this  place,  and  is  well 
settled ;  and,  as  he  did  not  expect  to  return  until 
the  next  day,  he  requested  us,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  really  now  began 
to  feel  rather  in  an  awkward  situation,  as  our  appe- 
tites were  craving,  and  we  had  nothing  to  eat.  I 
proposed  a  further  division  of  our  company,  and 
ventured  to  promise  a  plentiful  dinner,  if  they 
would  follow  my  directions.  In  pursuance  of  this 
plan  the  ladies  were  sent,  with  a  lamentable  story 
of  our  starving  condition,  to  the  same  house  where 
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M'e  had  been  so  unsuccessful  the  day  before,  and, 
as  they  had  "  the  one  thmg  needful,"  we  did  not 
despair  of  their  success.  Messrs.  B.  D.  and  L. 
took  their  fowling  pieces  and  went  down  the  bay, 
where  I  had  noticed  considerable  flocks  of  ducks 
flying;  while  Dr.  E.  and  myself  proceeded  up  the 
bay,  provided  with  the  necessary  fishing  apparatus, 
in  order  to  try  our  luck  in  that  sport.  x\t  the  same 
time  we  despatched  two  of  the  men  belonging  to 
the  vessel  to  some  mills,  at  about  four  miles  dis- 
tance, in  order  to  procure  some  iiJHHM.  After  an 
absence  of  about  three  hours  we  returned,  and 
found  the  ladies  had  been  more  successful  than  wc 
had  any  reason  to  hope  ;  they  had  procured  a  sup- 
ply of  butter,  bread  and  milk,  and  the  promise 
of  some  meat.  Mr.  B.  and  party  had  shot  seven 
large  ducks  ;  while  Dr.  E.  and  myself  had  taken 
about  seventy  fine  bass.  We  had  likewise  fallen 
in  with  a  party  of  Massasaugo  Indians,  and  given 
them  to  understand  that,  if  they  brought  fish  to 
our  vessel,  which  we  pointed  out  to  them,  we 
would  give  them  both  money  and  whiskey,  and, 
by  way  of  encouragement,  gave  them  a  hearty 
dram.  This  had  the  desired  eflfect,  for  we  had  no 
occasion,  afterwards,  to  go  a  fishing,  unless  for 
amusement,  for  they  furnished  us  with  such  an 
abundance,  tliat  we  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
them,  so  that  the  crew  salted  up  large  quantities. 
The  Indians  seemed  to  pay  very  little  regard  to 
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money,  in  dealing  with  us ;  liquor  was  their 
chief  inducement,  and  they  would  give  a  hundred 
weight  of  fish  for  a  pint  of  whiskey. 

I  saw  the  same  method  made  use  of  here,  for 
taking  fish,  which  I  have  before  witnessed  upon 
the  Oneida  Lake.  Although  I  did  not  think  this 
could  afford  me  any  amusement,  yet  I  felt  a  de- 
sire to  try  the  experiment,  and  accordingly  enga- 
ged a  Canadian  to  prepare  his  boat  for  the  evening. 
It  is  indeed  astonishing  what  quantities  of  fish  may 
be  taken  in  this  way.  The  fish  appear  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  sparkling  glare  thrown  around 
them,  and,  as  the  w^ater  is  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
parent, you  may  distinguish  them  at  twenty  and 
thirty  yards  distance ;  nor  will  they  stir  if  you 
paddle  immediately  over  them,  unless  you  arc 
noisy,  or  make  a  pass  at  them ;  they  then  dart  a 
small  distance  out  of  the  way,  where  you  may  ap- 
proach them  again.  We  were  engaged  in  this 
sport  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time 
we  caught  eleven  fish,  weighing  together  not  less 
than  two  hundred  pounds.  We  saw  no  salmon  in 
this  bay,  but  there  are  pike,  maskonangee  and 
buffaloe  fish,  which  will  weigh  from  five  to  thirty 
pounds.  The  bass,  of  which  there  are  varieties, 
are  very  abundant,  and  are  from  one  to  three 
pounds  weight.  Eels  are  likewise  found  in  great 
plenty,  equal  in  size  and  flavour  to  those  of  the 
Oneida  Lake. 

VOL.   I.  G 
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The  land  around  this  bay,  and  for  several  miles 
back,  is  a  rich  level  country,  and,  about  five  miles 
from  the  harbour,  there  are  several  considerable  set- 
tlements. As  I  was  one  day  strolling  through  the 
woods  with  my  gun,  I  unexpectedly  heard  several 
voices,  and  shordy  afterwards  came  upon  a  very 
plain  road,  which,  in  a  very  little  time,  brought  me 
to  a  house,  which  proved  to  be  a  country  tavern. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  this  v/as  the  main  road  through 
the  province,  and  led  to  York,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Upper  Canada.  Here  I  found  six  or 
seven  plain  looking  farmers,  who  were  travelling 
towards  York.  Perceiving  that  I  was  a  stranger, 
they  inquired  to  what  part  of  the  province  I 
[belonged  ?  I  told  them  I  was  a  traveller  from 
New- York  to  Niagara,  but  obliged  to  put  into 
their  harbour  on  account  of  bad  weather.  The. 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake  had  but  just  reached  their 
ears  ;  they  were  very  anxious  to  know  whether 
I  thought  it  \^^ould  lead  to  a  war  ?  I  told  them  I 
did  not  think  it  would,  as  I  could  not  believe  the 
British  government  would  sanction  the  unwarranta- 
ble proceedings  of  their  admiral,  and,  therefore, 
would  be  ready  to  make  us  all  the  concessions  we 
could  expect.  They  appeared,  and  even  express- 
ed themselves,  disappointed,  as  they  hoped  that 
it  would  end  in  a  rupture,  in  which  event  they 
expected  to  become  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  harbour  I  had  some  con- 
versation witli  the  officer  before  mentioned,  and. 
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among  other  things,  inquired  what  dependence  the 
British  government  could  place  upon  their  provin- 
cial militia  ?  His  answer  was,  "  that,  as  they  had 
"  almost  wholly  emigrated  from  the  United  States, 
"  the  Canadian  government  did  not  place  any  con- 
'"'  Jidence  in  them." 

Our  captain  having  returned,  with  a  sufficient 
stock  of  provisions,  bread  excepted,  he  determines 
to  weigh  anchor  to-morrow  morning,  and  proceed 
on  the  voyage  to  Niagara  ;  from  whence  you  may 
expect  to  hear  from  me  again. 

Yours, 

Co  S» 
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LETTER  V. 

Fort  Niagara,  Lake  Ontario,  August  4,  1807. 
Dear  Friend, 

THE  day  after  we  left  Presquc  Isle  we  spoke 
the  British  schooner  Hunter,  bound  to  York.  This 
place,  which  you  will  find  laid  down  on  most  of  our 
old  maps  by  the  name  of  Toranto,  is  immediately 
opposite  to  the  River  Niagara.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
best  of  any  harbour  on  the  lake,  and  contains 
about  two  hundred  houses.  As  two  of  our  pas- 
sengers, Dr.  E.  and  his  daughter,  were  bound  to 
that  port,  they  embraced  the  present  opportunity 
of  shortening  their  voyage. 

The  meeting  of  these  two  vessels  afforded  me 
much  amusement,  and  for  a  moment  made 
me  forget  that  I  was  only  sailing  upon  a  fresh 
water  pond,  as  all  the  ceremony  usual  upon  meet- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  was  practised  upon  this  occa- 
sion. 

The  wind  having  been  tolerably  free  since  we 
left  our  port,  we  flattered  ourselves  with  a  conti- 
nuance of  it,  which  would  have  brought  us  to  our 
desired  harbour  by  evening ;   but  we  were  once 
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more  disappointed,  for,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  we  were  assailed  by  one  of  the 
severest  thunder  storms  that  I  ever  knew ;  and, 
for  half  an  hour,  were  obliged  to  hand  all  our  sails, 
after  which  it  cleared  away,  leaving  us  without  a 
breath  of  wind. 

The  lake,  at  this  time,  being  perfectly  calm  and 
smooth,  and,  from  the  information  of  the  captain, 
the  place  where  we  lay  as  deep  as  any  part  of  it,  I 
was  induced  to  try  the  experiment  of  drawing  up 
some  water  from  a  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  fathom, 
which  I  had  been  told  would  be  found  re- 
markably cool,  and  more  agreeable  than  the  finest 
spring  water.  It  being  the  warmest  season  of  the 
year,  and  this  day  particularly  hot,  I  thought  a 
supply  of  cool  water  would  be  a  most  desirable 
acquisition.  I  accordingly  prepared  a  line  of  forty 
fathom,  and,  having  secured  the  bottle  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  could  withdraw  the  cork  after  it  had 
descended  the  length  of  my  line,  drew  up  a  bottle 
full  of  the  water  from  that  depth,  which  I  found 
very  cool.  Upon  applying  to  it  Farenheit's  ther- 
mometer, I  found  it  fell  to  53°,  and,  immediately 
after,  drawing  up  a  bucket  full  from  the  surface, 
and  applying  the  thermometer  to  it,  it  continued 
tQ  rise  until  it  rested  at  68^  ;  a  difference  of  fifteen 
degrees. 

The  wind  continuing  light  and  baffling  during 
the  night,  we  made  but  very  little  progress  toward 
our  port,  and,  at  sunrise,  the  wind  came  directly 
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a-head.  Before  the  rising  of  the  wind,  as  I  was  on 
deck,  I  could  very  plainly  distinguish  the  hollow 
murmui'ing  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  although 
not  less  than  twenty  miles  distant.  As  soon  as  the 
wind  began  to  breeze,  however,  the  sound  was 
lost,  nor  did  I  hear  it  again  until  I  landed  at  this 
place.  The  roar  of  these  falls  can  be  heard  at  any 
considerable  distance  only  during  a  perfect  calm, 
and  when  a  light  current  of  air  comes  from  the 
direction  of  the  falls  ;  •  when,  I  am  told,  it  has  been 
heard  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  across  the  lake. 

Having  been  buffeted  about  all  that  day  in  sight 
of  our  port,  we  at  length  gained  the  harbour  a  lit- 
tle after  dark,  and  landed  at  the  American  garrison, 
where  we  slept  that  night,  and  the  next  morning 
passed  over  to  Newark,  on  the  British  side  of  the 
river. 

The  town  of  Newark,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called.  West  Niagara,  to  distinguish  it  from  East 
Niagara,  on  the  American  side,  lies  on  the  right 
side  of  the  river  as  you  enter  it  from  the  lake  ;  it  is 
pleasantly  situated,  and  makes  a  handsome  appear- 
ance from  the  water,  and  contains  about  two  hun- 
dred houses.  The  British  have  erected  a  conve- 
nient light- house  on  the  point  just  below  the  town, 
and  directly  opposite  the  American  fort.  The 
British  fort  is  a  mile  above  the  town ;  the  garri- 
son at  present  consists  of  two  hundred  men  ;  the 
Avorks  are  said  to  be  strong,  and  to  command  those 
of  the  Americans.     They  haA  e  been   verv  busv 
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ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  attack  oit 
the  Chesapeake  frigate  ;  since  which  they  have 
opened  two  new  embrasures,  which  bear  upon 
the  American  garrison.  They  have,  likewise, 
a  full  band  of  musicians  attached  to  the  gar- 
rison, for  the  honour  of  his  majesty's  arms,  and 
the  entertainment  of  his  soldiers,  who,  notwitli- 
standing  this  temptation  to  remain,  never  suffer  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  to  pass  unimproved. 

The  Niagara  River  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  breadth  ;  it  affords  plenty  of  excellent  fish,  and 
its  current  is  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
There  were  three  British  schooners  lying  at  the 
King's  yard,  when  we  arrived,  two  of  which  sailed 
the  next  morning.  The  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  to-wn  are  Americans,  and  as 
warmly  attached  to  our  government  as  our  own 
citizens.  They  never  seek  to  disguise  their  sen- 
timents in  public,  but  express  themselves  with  as 
much  freedom  as  you  would  do  at  the  Theatre 
or  Tontine  Coffee-House.  I  was  at  a  public  house 
where  eig4it  or  ten  of  the  inhabitants  were  collected 
around  a  billiard  table  ;  the  attack  upon  the  Che- 
sapeake was  the  topic  of  conversation,  and  one 
gentleman  observed,  "  if  congress  will  only  send 
"  us  a  flag,  and  a  proclamation  declaring  that  who- 
"  ever  is  found  in  arms  against  the  United  States 
"  shall  forfeit  his  lands,  we  will  fight  ourselves 
"  free  without  any  expense  to  them." 
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The  American  garrison,  which  at  present  con- 
sists of  no  more  than  sixty  men,  commanded  by 
Capt.  L.  are  daily  engaged  in  strengthening  the 
works  of  their  fort,  ahhough  no  orders  from  our 
government  have  been  received  to  that  purpose  ; 
yet,  in  consequence  of  the  unpleasant  state  of 
our  affairs,  a  double  guard  has  been  set,  and 
stricter  discipline  established. 

I  had  expected  to  find  a  considerable  town 
around  this  fiort,  and,  therefore,  was  not  a  little 
disappointed  when  I  saw  not  even  the  shadow  of 
one.  About  a  mile  above  there  is  a  new  settle- 
ment laid  out,  called  Young's  Town,  which  at 
present  consists  of  no  more  than  five  or  six 
houses.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Young's 
Town  is  an  elevated  situation,  which  will  admit 
of  a  fortification  being  constructed  sufiiciently  high 
to  command  the  British  fort,  which  is  immediately 
opposite  to  it.  This,  however,  must  be  done  in 
time  of  peace,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that,  when 
it  is  in  their  power  to  prevent  it,  they  would,  du- 
ring a  war,  suffer  a  work  to  be  erected  which, 
eventually,  would  dislodge  them  from  their  pre- 
sent position. 

I  flattered  myself  that,  before  this  time,  I  should 
have  had  a  peep  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  been 
enabled  to  have  said  a  word  or  two  respecting 
them  ;  but  I  find  myself  still  seven  miles  further 
off  than  I  expected,  from  the  accounts  of  Win- 
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terbotham  and  Morse,  who  both  represent  the 
falls  as  being  but  eight  miles  from  the  lake, 
'whereas  they  are  not  less  than  fifteen.  The  mouth 
of  Niagara  River  lies  in  latitude  43.  10.  N.  and 
79.  15.  W. 

As  the  vessel  I  arrived  in  is  to  go  to  Lewis 
Town,  which  is  eight  miles  from  this,  and  a  fair 
wind  inviting  me,  I  shall  continue  on  board. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 

P.  S.  The  distance  from  Oswego  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  miles,  and  from  New- York,  by 
water,  five  hundred  and  forty -six.  The  passage 
from  Oswego  to  this  place  is  six  dollars  for  a 
cabin  passenger,  including  board.  The  freight  of 
a  barrel  of  salt  is  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents ;  mer- 
chandise at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  barrel,  avera- 
ging fifty  cents  to  a  hundred  weight.  Salt  is  a 
cash  article,  and  is  said  to  be  a  lawful  tender 
throughout  the  western  country. 

C.  S, 
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LETTER  VL 

Chippaway,  Upper  Canada,  August  6,  1807. 
Dear  Friend, 

FROM  Niagara  we  proceeded  up  the  river  to 
Lewis  Town,  on  the  left  bank,  a  new  settlement  of 
about  a  dozen  houses,  so  called  in  honour  of  his  ex 
excellency  Governor  Lewis  ;  but,  as  his  sun  of  glo- 
ry has  set,  the  inhabitants  talk  of  petitioning  the  le- 
gislature for  leave  to  change  its  name !  Immediately 
opposite  to  it  lies  Queen's  Town,  a  village  of  Up- 
per Canada,  containing  about  a  hundred  houses, 
and  a  small  garrison  of  twenty-eight  men.  Both 
these  towns  are  situated  at  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  Niagara  River,  and  each  has  a  carrying  place- 
round  the  falls  ;  that  on  the  American  side,  how- 
ever, is  the  best,  and  two  miles  the  shortest.  The 
freight  and  passage  are  the  same,  whether  you- 
land  here  or  at  Niagara. 

The  rapids  commence  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  these  towns,  and  continue  with  increa- 
sing and  irresistible  force  for  nearly  eight  miles, 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  falls. 
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The  State  of  New- York  has  granted  the  exclu- 
sive  right  to  Porter,  Barton  &,  Co.  for  a  term  of 
years,  of  the  site  of  old  Fort  Schlosser,  which  is 
the  landing  place  on  the  American  side,  immediate- 
ly above  the  falls,  upon  condition  that  they  should 
build  store-houses  at  Lewis  Town,  Fort  Schlosser 
and  Black  Rock,  on  Lake  Erie,  which  they  have 
done.  The  portage  for  salt  and  other  articles  was 
formerly  principally  upon  the  British  side;  but,  since 
the  present  arrangement,  the  whole  of  the  portage 
is  on  the  American  side.  Add  to  this,  that  there 
is  now  much  greater  security  in  transporting  goods 
than  formerly,  as  this  company  are  bound  not  only 
to  have  all  perishable  articles  housed  and  stored, 
but  are  even  answerable  for  the  safe  delivery  of 
whatever  is  committed  to  their  care.  The  portage 
is  thirty- seven  and  a  half  cents  a  barrel  to  Fort 
Schlosser,  and  merchandise  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  hundred.  The  distance  is  seven 
miles. 

I  spent  part  of  a  morning  at  Queen's  Town, 
whei^  the  only  topic  of  conversation  was  war.  The 
Scffce  sentiments  prevailed  there  as  at  Niagara  and 
"*        le  Isle,  namely,   a  determined  partiality  to- 


^s  the  United  States,  and  a  decided  and  almost 
avowed  hostility  to  the  British  government. 

On  your  way  to  the  falls,  and  about  four  miles 
below  them,  on  the  American  side,  is  a  very  cu- 
rious place,  called  the  Devil's  Diving  Hole,  which 
is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  deep ;  the  edge  of  it  is 
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so  ven-  near  the  road  that  they  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  cut  down  some  trees,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  barricado,  in  order  to  prevent  cattle  or 
strangers  from  falhng  into  it.  This  hole,  as  it  is 
called,  is,  more  properly  speaking,  the  narrow  ex- 
tremity of  a  considerable  ravine,  which  has,  at 
some  remote  period,  been  formed  in  the  rock  ;  it 
shelves  off  as  it  descends  towards  the  river,  and  is 
in  length  about  t\^o  hundred  yards  from  the  road 
to  the  river.  The  top  is  so  overgrown  with 
bushes  that  a  hasty  view  would  induce  many  to 
suppose  it  to  be  really  a  hole  ;  but  a  closer  exami- 
nation soon  leads  the  eye  along  the  windings  of 
its  courses,  and  discovers  a  very  considerable 
breadth  at  no  great  distance.  A  hemlock  tree, 
firmly  rooted  at  the  bottom,  stretches  its  top  al- 
most to  the  surface,  and  is  so  conveniently  fitted 
to  the  hole  or  opening,  that  you  have  only  to  de- 
scend five  or  six  feet,  when  its  branches  afford 
you  a  safe  and  easy  step-ladder  quite  to  the  bot- 
tom, where  you  will  find  a  copious  spring  of  ex- 
cellent water  to  refresh  yourself. 

They  relate  an  occurrence  which  is  said  to  h^ye 
taken  place  at  this  spot  during  the  French  wars ; 
the  circumstances  are  as  follows  :  "A  British  dai 
"  tachment  being  pursued  by  a  superior  French 
"  force,  were  hemmed  in  in  such  a  manner  that 
"  their  retreat  to  the  road  was  cut  off,  and  their  es- 
"  cape  effectually  prevented  by  this  ravine  ;  seeing 
"  their  situation  irretrievable,  they  laid  down  their 
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"  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
"  war ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  French,  with 
"  charged  bayonets,  rushed  upon  them,  and  pre- 
"  cipitated  the  whole  party  down  this  precipice, 
"  where  they  all  perished  except  one,  whose  life 
"  was  preserved  by  falling  on  some  of  his  com- 
"  rades." 

On  leaving  Lewis  Town,  at  about  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  is  a  very  considerable  hill,  from  the  top 
of  which  is  seen  an  immense  tract  of  fine  level 
land,  stretching  through  the  Genessee  Country  on 
the  east,  through  that  part  of  Upper  Canada  which 
lies  along  Lake  Ontario  to  the  west,  and  even  be- 
yond the  lake  towards  the  north.  The  country  to 
the  south,  although  so  obstructed  with  timber  as 
to  prevent  a  view  to  any  great  distance,  I  am  in- 
formed continues  level  as  far  as  that  part  of  Lake 
Erie  which  forms  the  division  line  of  the  States 
of  New- York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  village  of  the  Tuscaroras  is  situated  about 
three  miles  to  the  east  of  this  hill.  These  Indians 
are  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Elkanah 
Holmes,  who  was  absent  on  a  journey  to  Albany, 
which  prevented  me  from  obtaining  all  the  infor- 
mation I  expected.  This  tribe  is  alread}^  in  a 
great  measure  civilized,  having  a  number  of  trades 
and  improvements  among  them;  and  some  of 
them  have  become  rich  and  substantial  farmers. 
One  of  the  tribe  informed  me  that  they  consisted 
at  present  of  eighty  men. 
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Two  miles  below  the 'falls  is  a  very  singular 
■whirlpool,  M'hich  is  caused  by  an  abrupt  turn  of  the 
river  to  the  rigiit ;  the  current  is  so  violent  as  in 
some  measure  to  shoot  past  the  opening  into  a  large 
basin  directly  in  front  of  it,  where  it  acquires  that 
rotatory  motion  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  the 
whirlpool.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  collected 
in  this  eddy,  must  pass  off  underneath,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  depression  in  the  middle  of  the  cir- 
cle, which  has  the  appearance  of  A\'^ater  in  a  huge 
funnel.  Trees  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  with 
a  great  part  of  their  branches,  are  here  frequently 
seen  spinning  round,  until,  by  constant  friction, 
or  coming  in  contact  with  each  other,  they  are  at 
length  broken  to  pieces.  Sometimes  they  are 
drawn  under  and  disappear  for  some  minutes,  when 
they  again  show  themselves  above  the  surface,  and 
continue  the  same  motion  as  before ;  while  at 
other  times  they  disappear  altogether.  The  whole 
of  this  river,  from  the  foot  of  the  falls  to  near 
Lewis  Town,  is  in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  agita- 
tion, dashing  its  foaming  billows  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  which,  when  viewed  from  its  lofty  banks  of 
solid  rock,  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  give 
it  more  the  appearance  of  a  river  of  milk  than  of 
water. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  certain!}'  the  greatest 
natural  curiosity  that  I  ha^'e  ever  seen.  I  have 
read  diflerent  accounts,  and  examined  many  en- 
gravings  and  paintings,  but  all  fall  so  far  short  of 
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reality  that  the  resemblance  is  not  even  as  the  sha- 
dow to  the  substance.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  it  is 
in  the  power  of  either  the  pen  or  the  pencil  to  do 
justice  to  a  subject  so  sublime  as  this. 

From  what  I  have  just  said,  I  would  gladly 
avail  myself  of  an  excuse  for  passing  over  the  sub- 
ject in  silence  ;  but  as  that  would  be  an  evasion  of 
one  of  the  articles  of  our  treaty,  I  find  myself  un- 
der the  necessity  of  sending  you  something. 

Figure  to  yourself  the  first  collection  of  these 
waters,  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  two  thousand 
miles,  passing  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Rainy  Lake,  and  several  smaller,  and  at  length 
falling  into  Lake  Superior,  the  Mediterranean  of 
North  America,  being  of  itself  upwards  of  sixteen 
hundred  miles  in  circumference,  and  supplied 
by  more  than  thirty  considerable  rivers ;  from 
thence  continuing  its  course  into  Luke  Huron, 
eight  hundre'd  miles  in  circumference,  wherCj, 
meeting  the  immense  collection  of  waters  flow- 
ing from  the  south  west  through  Lake  Michigan, 
still  larger  than  Lake  Huron,  it  continues  its 
course  through  Lake  St.  Clair  into  Lake  Erie, 
which  is  also  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  in  circuit ; 
from  thence,  with  a  rapid  cuiTcnt,  passing  down 
the  Niagara  River  to  the  frontier  of  what  may  be 
called  the  upper  country,  with  astonishing  gran- 
deur, it  there  dsicharges  this  immense  body  of 
water  down  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  nearly 
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two  hundred  feet,  which  forms  the  celebrated  cata- 
ract of  Niagara. 

The  Canada  shore  affords  the  most  satisfactory 
view  of  these  falls,  as  the  greatest  body  of  water 
descends  upon  that  side.  The  American,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  its  peculiar  beauties. 

That  part  of  the  Canada  shore,  which  presents 
a  full  view  of  the  falls,  is  what  is  called  the  Table 
Rock,  which  is  the  nearest  point  of  approach  with 
safety,  as  it  is  just  upon  the  margin  of  the  great 
sheet  of  falling  water.  From  this  spot  you  have 
a  fair  view  of  the  whole  fall,  rushing  with  such  in- 
credible swiftness  over  the  precipice  to  the  un- 
fathomable abyss  beneath,  that,  when  you  first  fix 
your  eye  upon  the  descending  mass,  you  instinctive- 
ly make  an  involuntary  retreat  of  a  step  or  two,  as 
if  fearful  of  being  overwhelmed  in  the  vast  descent 
of  waters.  Immediately  before  you  lies  Goat 
Island,  which  divides  the  falls,  and  does  not  appear 
to  the  eye  more  than  a  stone 's  throw ;  but,  on 
making  the  trial,  it  affords  much  surprise  to  find 
that,  instead  of  approaching  near  the  island,  it  falls 
almost  as  it  were  under  your  feet,  not  even  reach- 
ing to  the  margin  or  edge  of  the  waters  below.  .  I 
was  likewise  much  disappointed  to-  find  the  noise 
far  less  than  I  had  aiUicipated ;  and,  upon  men- 
tioning the  circumstance  to  our  guide,  he  inform- 
ed me  that  I  would  perceive  the  difference  after 
having  visited  them  from  below. 
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After  having  satisfied  ourselves  with  the  present 
view  of  these  falls,  and  conformed  to  the  custom 
of  the  place,  by  engraving  our  names  on  a  rock, 
we  proceeded  to  the  place  leading  to  the  bottom, 
for  which  purpose  I  had  understood  there  was  a 
convenient  ladder ;  but,  upon  examination,  found 
it  so  old  and  crazy  as  almost  to  make  me  give 
over  the  attempt.  You  will  perhaps  excuse  my 
timidity,  when  you  are  informed  that  this  ladder, 
which  is  eighty  feet  in  length,  is  placed  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction  over  sharp  and  cragged  rocks ;  and 
its  being  spliced  and  bound  together  in  several 
places  with  grape  vines,  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the 
ill  opinion  I  had  already  conceived  respecting 
its  sufficiency.  However,  there  was  no  choice  ;  our 
guide,  being  accustomed  to  the  descent,  had  al- 
ready disappeared.  I  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
Mr.  L.  to  lead  the  way,  but  to  no  purpose ;  "  he 
"  did  not  think  it  would  pay  for  the  trouble  ;  and, 
*'  as  for  his  part,  he  had  seen  as  much  as  he  cared 
"  for."  I  was  at  length  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
scending alone,  and  had  already  gone  about  half  the 
way,  when  I  found  the  poor  ladder,  by  some  acci- 
dent or  other,  had  lost  four  of  its  rounds  ;  this  cir- 
cumstance, added  to  its  constant  tremulous  motion, 
did  not  render  my  situation  a  whit  more  plea- 
sing ;  so  making  one  more  effort  to  reach  the  yet 
distant  step,  and  finding  it  impossible,  without 
sliding  down  the  sidr  of  the  ladder,  and  recollect- 
ing at  the  same  moment  that  I  could  not  slide 
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up  again,  I  determined  to  ascend,  and  wait  until  I 
could  provide  a  rope  to  support  myself  widi.  Ha- 
ving at  length  procured  one  from  a  neighbouring 
house,  I  descended,  without  much  difficulty,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  The  remaining  height 
is  comparatively  easy  ;  but,  winding  over  sharp  and 
rugged  fragments  of  rocks,  it  requires  some  cau- 
tion and  a  sure  foot  to  avoid  a  flill,  which,  proba- 
bly, would  be  attended  with  some  serious  acci- 
dent. 

This  ladder  is  placed  about  half  a  mile  below 
the  falls,  the  whole  of  which  distance,  after  de- 
scending the  ladder,  you  have  to  walk  over  sharp 
pointed  fragments  of  rocks,  which  occasionally 
break  off  from  the  projecting  precipices  above,  par- 
ticularly towards  spring,  when  the  thaws  com-^ 
mence.  Our  guide  pointed  out  to  us  a  huge  mass 
which  had  fallen  since  he  was  here  last,  which  was 
very  eyident,  as  the  fresh  earth  and  leaves  still  ad- 
hered to  the  fragments  in  many  places.  In  ap- 
proaching the  falls  from  these  lower  regions,  you, 
soon  perceive  the  vast  difference  between  the  noise 
here  and  above ;  and  although  it  may  be  said  that 
you  see  the  falls  from  above,  yet  it  certainly  is  be- 
low where  you  hear  them.  From  above  you  indeed, 
hear  a  great  roaring  noise,  yet  it  has  the  resemblance 
of  being  at  some  considerable  distance  ;  but,  when 
once  you  approach  from  below,  your  ears  seem 
gradually  to  lose  all  sense  of  hearing,  and  for  some 
minutes  you  are  doubtful  whether  you  really  pos- 
sess tjiat  faculty  or  not.     The  first  involuntary  uio- 
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tion  of  the  eye,  after  taking  a  hasty  view  of  the 
faiUng  sheet,  and  the  violent  agitation  of  the  re- 
bounding waters,  as  you  approach  the  falls,  is  to 
trace  the  excavated  and  projecting  point  of  the 
Table  Rock,  upon  which  you  stood  above.  You 
halt — your  eye  roves  wildly  over  the  scene  be- 
fore you — your  hair  becomes  erect,  and  a  sudden 
chill  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  body,  when  you 
reflect  that  your  very  existence  should,  even  for 
a  moment,  have  rested  upon  the  slender  shell 
of  what  now  appears  to  be  a  trembling  excavated 
rock,  threatening  almost  instantaneous  precipitation 
into  the  dreadful  abyss  below!  Such  were  the 
impressions  made  upon  my  mind  at  the  moment ; 
and,  even  now,  the  recital  of  them  seems  almost  to 
realize  the  imaginary  danger. 

I  was  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  falls,  and  deter- 
mined minutely  to  examine  the  truth  of  all  that  1  had 
read  and  heard  respecting  them  ;  amongst  other 
things  was  the  practicability  of  passing  "  if  not 
"  through,  at  least  to  some  considerable  distance 
"  between,  the  falling  sheet  and  the  rocks."  The 
facility  of  doing  this,  from  the  various  descrip- 
tions I  had  read,  as  likewise  from  the  assertion  of 
several  gentlemen  who  had  77iade  the  experunent^ 
had  so  far  prepossessed  my  mind  In  favour  of  its 
practicability,  that  the  attempt  had  nearly  cost 
me  my  life.  Being  full  of  this  assurance  I  ad- 
vanced behind  the  fall,  or  rather  behind  the  mar- 
gin of  the  falling  mass,  when,  on  a  sudden,  I  found 
a  difficulty  of  respiration.     The  attack  was  slight, 
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but  unexpected.     I  retreated  a  step  or  two,  but 
finally  persuaded  myself  it  was  nothing  more  than 
an  involuntary  precaution,  which  my  timidity  had 
inspired.     I  accordingly  advanced,  but  cautiously, 
to  the  same  spot,  where  I  halted  for  a  moment, 
and  found  my  respiration  easy,  which  again  con- 
vinced me  that  I  was  mistaken.     I  therefore  mo- 
ved slowly  forward,  and  had,  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
collect, advanced  three  or  four  steps,  when  I  was 
a  second  time  attacked  so   severely  as  nearly  to 
deprive  me  of  my  senses.     I  retreated  a  few  paces, 
and,  lest  I  should  become  giddy,  and  fall  into  the 
abyss  beneath,  set  myself  down  on  the  wet  rock, 
where,  in  a  few  seconds,  I  discovered  I  had  lost 
my  hat,  which  I  perceived  lying  about  five  or  six 
paces  from  me.     One  moment's  reflection,  how- 
ever, convinced  me  of  the  imprudence  of  a  third 
attempt ;  I  therefore  retreated  a  few  steps  more  in 
order  to  make   my  future  experiments  with  less 
personal  danger. 

Finding  myself,  therefore,  in  a  place  of  security, 
I  took  up  a  stone  weighing  one  or  two  pounds 
and  threw  it  with  all  my  strength  between  the 
sheet  of  falling  water  and  the  rocks ;  it  fell 
about  forty  feet  from  where  I  stood,  as  if  it  had 
there  met  something  to  oppose  its  farther  pro- 
gress. I  repeated  the  experiment  above  a  dozen 
times,  and  always  found  the  same  result.  Larger 
stonesi  could  cast  in  any  other  direction  to  a  distance 
of  eighty  and  one  hundred  feet ;  but  immediately 
behind  the  falls,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet,  was  the 
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greatest  distance  I   could  cast  one,  beyond   the 
place  I  had  advanced ;   from  whence  I   conclude 
that  the  compression  of  air  between  the  falls  and 
rocks  is  so  great  that  no  living  creature  ever  has, 
or  ever  can  pass  betwixt  them.     It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  describe  to  you    accurately    how 
I  felt  when  I  was  attacked  ;  for,  to  confess  the 
truth,  I  was  too  much  frightened  at  the  moment 
to  form  any  idea  not  immediately  connected  with 
my    own  preservation.     I   am    wholly    at  a  loss 
whether    or    not  it   was  in  reality  a  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  prevented  my  advancing     The 
strongest  impression  upon  my  mind  is,  that  I  felt 
something  like  a  blow  in  my  face,  without,  how- 
ever, leaving  any  marks  of  violence ;  but  how  or 
in  what  manner  I  lost  my  hat  I  was  not  sensible, 
but  believe  it  must  have  been  by  a  sudden  blast 
of  wind.     Immediately  below  the  falls  are  several 
small  eddies,  where  there  is  excellent  fishing: ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  ascending  and  descending  is  too 
great  to  compensate  an  ordinary    sportsman.     I 
should  not,  however,  have  neglected  this  opportu- 
nity had  I  been  provided  with  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus ;  but,  as  that  happened  not  to  be  the  case, 
I  contented  myself  with  clambering  over  the  rocks 
along  the  shore,   frequently  amusing  myself  with 
the  many  curious  pieces  of  timber  found  here  and 
there,  cast  up  by  a  higher  water,  and  deposited  as  it 
were  for  samples  of  the  forms  and  varieties  which 
are  continually  ground  in  the  water  works  of  Nia- 
gara. 
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Having  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  ex- 
amining this  wild  and  delightful  scene,  we  set 
down  upon  an  isolated  rock  and  refreshed  our- 
selves with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some  crackers 
and  cheese ;  after  which  we  took  our  course  to- 
wards the  ladder,  and,  by  the  time  we  reached 
it,  the  wine  had  operated  so  powerfully  as  to 
render  the  use  of  the  rope  for  ascending  en- 
tirely unnecessary.  Indeed,  had  there  not  been  a 
single  round  in  the  ladder,  I  believe  w^e  should 
all  have  ascended  with  less  difficulty  than  we  came 
down. 

But  to  proceed  :  The  current  of  the  Niagara 
River  begins  to  grow  very  strong  immediately  be- 
low Chippaway  village,  which  is  something  more 
than  two  miles  above  the  falls  ;  so  that,  in  order  to 
pass  over  in  safety,  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  along 
the  shore  for  nearly  a  mile  before  you  attempt  to 
cross.  For  two  miles  above  the  falls,  on  the  Ca- 
nada shore,  no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  cross  in 
any  kind  of  craft.  The  first  mile,  particularly,  ex- 
hibits one  continued  scene  of  raging  and  foaming 
billows,  dashing  and  rebounding  against  hidden 
and  projecting  rocks.  The  descent  of  this  rapid 
is  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  within 
the  last  mile ;  and  the  vast  body  of  water  rushing 
over  its  rugged  and  broken  bottom,  exhibits  a 
scene  of  noise  and  confusion  surpassed  only  by 
the  fall  itself. 

The  following  story  I  had  heard  long  before  my 
arrival  at  this  place ;  yet,  as  it  Avas  with  considera- 
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ble  exaggerations,  I  now  relate  it  simply  as  it  was 
told  me  here  :  "  An  Indian  having  procured  a 
"  bottle  of  rum,  refused  to  indulge  his  amiable 
"  squaw  with  such  frequent  and  copious  draughts 
"  from  it  as  he  did  himself.  This  so  offended  the 
"  old  lady,  that  when  she  found  him  at  last  over- 
'*  come  with  the  fumes  of  his  bottle,  and  that  he 
"  had  laid  himself  down  in  his  canoe  to  slumber  a 
"  little,  she  gently  pushed  the  canoe  from  the 
"  shore,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  was  carried  by 
"  the  suction  into  the  breakers,  w'here  the  noise 
"  and  commotion  operated  so  powerfully  upon  the 
"  poor  wretch  as  to  awake  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
*'  irretrievable  danger.  For  a  minute  he  tried  the 
"  strength  of  his  arm  and  paddle,  but  finding  his 
"  last  moments  iiear,  he  seized  the  bottle  of  rum, 
"  raised  it  to  his  mouth,  and  in  that  posture  was 
*'  hurled  into  the  dreadful  abyss  below." 

They  likewise  relate  another  story  of  a  most 
miraculous  escape  of  a  Canadian  boat,  with  ten  or 
twelve  persons  on  board,  that  came  very  near  go- 
ing  over  the  fulls.  In  order  to  understand  it  perfectly 
you  must  first  be  informed,  that  a  company  have 
erected  a  set  of  mills  on  the  edge  of  these  upper 
rapids,  on  the  British  side,  ^\  here  the  stream  is  too 
violent  to  permit  any  thing  like  a  regular  dam  or 
raceway  to  be  built ;  here  they  have  thrown  in 
some  rocks,  which,  combined  with  others  in  their 
natural  situation,  turn  an  ahund.ait  supply  of  wa- 
ter around  a  small  bend,  for  the  use  of  the  mill.- 
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"  It  appears  there  was  a  Canadian  boat  ^vhich 
"  had  entered  the  river  after  a  hard  and  laborious 
"  day's  work  on  Lake  Erie.  All  hands  being 
"  much  fatigued,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a 
"  good  current  and  smooth  water,  they  set  one  to 
"  watch,  while  the  remainder  laid  themselves  down 
"  to  sleep.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  watch- 
"  man  likewise  fell  asleep  ;  and,  as  the  distance  was 
"  but  fifteen  miles,  they  soon  drifted  down  to  the 
"  rapids,  where  the  noise  and  motion  of  the  boat 
"  first  awaked  them  to  a  sense  of  their  critical  si- 
"  tuation.  All  is  lost  they  cried  ;  and  every 
"  man  fell  down  on  his  knees  to  tell  his  beads  or 
"  say  a  prayer,  when  the  captain  resolutely  com- 
"  manded  them  to  man  their  oars  and  pull  for 
"  their  lives.  They  obeyed  him ;  and,  at  the 
"  very  moment  when  they  expected  to  be  hurled 
"  into  the  dreadful  abyss,  the  boat  struck  a-mid- 
"  ships  upon  the  very  rocks  just  mentioned,  and 
"  broke  in  two  ;  the  stern  part  in  an  instant  \\^as 
"  precipitated  over  the  falls,  while  the  fore  part, 
"  with  all  the  men,  was  carried  down  the  mill 
"  race,  by  which  means  they  were  saved." 

While  yet  at  a  very  great  distance,  you  Avill 
always  observe  a  volume  of  clouds  hovering  over 
the  fi\lls  ;  nor  is  there  any  exception  even  in  the 
clearest  and  brightest  day  ;  the  only  perceivable 
difference  is  in  their  height  and  colour.  In  a  clear 
bright  day  they  appear  very  high  and  white,  while, 
on  the;  contrary,  in  heavy,  cloudy  Aveather,  they 
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sink  lower,  and  acquire  a  smoky  appearance. 
These  clouds  proceed  from  the  vapour  arising 
from  the  spray  formed  by  the  dashing  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  while  the  change  of  colour  and  variation  of 
height  depend  upon  the  change  of  the  heavens 
and  density  of  the  atmosphere.  The  farmers  set- 
tled immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  falls 
informed  me  that  this  spray  causes  the  death  of  a 
great  part  of  their  cattle  during  the  cold  winters, 
as  the  continued  fall  of  the  dew  and  vapour  con- 
stantly covers  them  with  a  coat  of  ice,  which 
brings  on  a  disease  that  carries  them  oif  in  a 
short  time. 

I  purpose  going  over  to  the  American  side  to- 
morrow, from  whence  I  intend  to  take  a  further 
view  and  examination  of  the  falls,  and  shall  not 
fail  to  make  you  acquainted  with  every  thing  I 
find  worth  noticing.  I  intended,  before  I  closed 
this,  to  have  given  you  some  account  of  the  Chip- 
paway  village,  but,  as  it  is  already  of  an  unusual 
length,  and  I  shall  probably  tarry  a  few  days 
longer  in  this  country,  and  have  another  opportu- 
nity of  writing,  for  the  present  farewell. 


Yours, 


C.  S. 


VOL.  I. 
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LETTER  VII. 

Fort  SchlosseVy  Niagara  River,  August  8,  1807. 

Dear  Friend, 

CHIPPAWAY  Village,  from  which  I  wrote 
my  last,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Chippaway 
River,  and  connected  by  a  good  wooden  bridge. 
This  village,  which  is  built  upon  the  site  of  an 
old  town  of  the  Chippaway  nation,  contains  only 
about  twenty  houses.  It  has  a  garrison  of  twenty- 
eight  men,  and  some  slight  fortifications..  The 
river  is  navigable  for  about  thirty  miles  for  light 
craft ;  and  towards  the  head  waters  are  settled  a 
few  of  the  Chippaway  nation.  The  Chippaway  is 
the  blackest  and  most  stagnant  water  of  any 
living  stream  I  have  ever  seen,  in  colour  and  flu- 
idity strongly  resembling  West  India  molasses  ;  it 
falls  into  the  Niagara  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
above  the  falls.  This  pure  and  beautiful  river,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  putrid  and  noxious  qualities  of 
the  Chippaway,  refuses  to  intermix  with  her  foul 
stream,  but  forces  her  to  roll  her  thick  and  turbid 
waters  along  the  Canada  shore,  until,  arriving  at 
a  bend  of  the  river,  they  go  off'  to  supply  the  mills 
before  mentioned. 
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Having  given  you  all  the  information  I  ha\'e 
been  able  to  collect  respecting  this  town,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  amuse  you  with  the  remarks 
and  observations  resulting  from  my  view  of  the 
falls  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

When  you  are  at  Fort  Schlosser  you  have  about 
one  mile  to  walk  to  the  pitch  of  the  falls,  the 
greater  part  of  which  distance  is  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  where  you  have  an  occasional  peep  at 
the  rapids  above.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
fore you  arrive  at  the  falls  you  pass  an  excellent 
set  of  mills,  erected  by  Porter,  Barton  &  Co. 
The  situation  of  these  mills  is  so  very  eligible,  na- 
ture having  prepared  every  thing,  that  there  re- 
mained little  else  to  do  but  to  build  them.  As 
you  proceed,  Goat  Island,  which  divides  the  falls, 
is  seen  at  no  great  distance  on  yoiu'  left ;  the  river 
between  is  full  of  rocks,  and  here  and  there  you 
perceive  considerable  lodges  of  drift  wood,  seem- 
ingly waiting  for  a  rise  of  the  river  in  order  to 
launch  themselves  over  the  falls. 

The  margin  of  the  river  on  this  side  is  much 
obstructed  with  trees  and  bushes,  so  that  it  re- 
quires some  labour  to  clear  away  a  space  suffi- 
ciently large  to  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  falls.  You 
may  approach  equally  as  near  to  the  falling  sheet 
on  this  as  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and, 
by  taking  a  proper  station,  in  the  morning  of  a 
clear  day,  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  you  will 
behold  beneath  your    feet  a  beautiful  and  varie- 
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gated  rainbow,  stretching  from  the  American  to 
the  Canada  shore,  and  perpetually  rolling,  as  if  it 
intended  to  confound  all  its  bright  and  glorious 
colours  into  one  confused  mass^  while  each  still  re- 
mains separate  and  distinct. 

You  may,  likewise,  have  a  very  handsome  view 
not  only  of  the  falls,  but  also  of  the  river  both 
above  and  below,  by  climbing  sixty  or  sevent}- 
feet  up  a  sturdy  old  oak,  which  stands  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  precipice,  a  small  distance  below  the 
falls,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  riAcr. 

We  next  went  to  examine  the  hole  which  leads 
to  the  lower  regions  on  this  side  of  the  river.  The 
appeai-ance  of  it  was  so  truly  frightful  that  I  relin- 
quished the  design  I  had  formed  of  descending  it, 
and  returned  to  my  lodgings.  Being  assured,  how- 
ever, the  next  day,  that  the  appearance  w^as  more 
dreadful  than  the  reality,  and  that  any  person  not 
subject  to  giddiness,  who  could  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  his  arms  in  sustaining  the  weight  of 
his  body  occasionally,  might  descend  in  perfect 
safety,  I  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  Pro- 
curing a  guide  and  some  ropes,  I  proceeded  to  the 
hole,  which  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  feet 
above  tlie  surface  of  the  river.  The  guide,  having 
made  a  rope  fast  to  a  tree,  soon  disappeared  under 
the  projecting  rock,  while  he  repeatedly  called  pn 
me  to  follow.  Ashamed  at  length  of  my  own  ti- 
midity, I  obeyed,  and,  after  a  thousand  hair- 
Ijreadth  escapes,  arrived  safely  at  the  bottom. 
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In  making  the  descent  on  this  side,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  as  on  the  other,  the  vast  difference 
in  the  noise  heard  from  above  and  below.  Whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  current  of  air  setting  over  on 
this  side,  or  some  other  cause,  I  know  not ;  but 
cei-tainly  the  thundering  roar  of  the  waters  was 
much  greater  than  on  the  other.  The  dread  of 
falling  while  descending  .prevented  my  noticing 
the  increased  ratio  of  the  noise ;  but  I  no  sooner 
found  myself  at  the  bottom,  than  the  mountains 
appeared  to  tremble  over  my  head,  and  the  rocks 
seemed  to  move  under  my  feet ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
some  time  before  you  can  free  yourself  from  these 
sensations. 

You  may  advance  so  near  to  the  fall  on  this 
side  as  to  wash  your  hands  in  the  falling  water ; 
but  here,  as  on  the  other  side,  in  a  few  minutes 
you  are  quite  wet  to  the  skin.  This  is  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  vapour  which  is  continually  falling  ; 
for,  in  many  places,  the  spray  rebounds  from  the 
rocks  with  so  much  violence  as  to  prevent  a  nearer 
approach ;  and  the  constant  humidity  has  covered 
the  rocks  below  the  falls  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  grass  of  three  feet  in  length,  amongst  which  are 
found  thousands  of  young  eels. 

Immediately  below  the  falls  is  a  small  space  in 
the  river,  over  which  a  boat  might  cross  with 
the  greatest  safety,  being  the  only  place  where 
such  a  passage  is  practicable  between  the  falls  and 
Queen's  Town.   The  cause  I  take  to  be  this  :  the 


immense  column  of  ^vater  is  hurled  into  the  un- 
fathomable gulph  to  a  great  depth  immediately  aiot^e' 
this  spot,  and,  by  its  own  reaction,  breaks  out  with 
inconceivable  fury  below  ;  it  causes  a  kind  of  calm 
eddies  over  the  surface  of  the  intermediate  space 
alluded  to,  which,  although  it  appears  white  from 
the  raging  of  the  waters  underneath,  yet,  compara- 
tively, may  be  considered  as  still  as  a  mill-pond. 
What  first  led  me  to  this  reflection  was  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  some  wild  ducks,  which  I  observed 
swimming  backwards  and  forwards  across  this 
space,  and  who  carefully  avoided  every  place 
which  I  should  have  thought  dangerous  for  a  boat. 
Could  I  have  obtained  a  canoe  or  skiff,  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  a  moment  about  trying  the  ex- 
periment. There  are  considerable  quantities  of 
lish,  deer  and  other  animal  bones  found  along 
this  shore,  being,  as  I  suppose,  the  remains  of  such 
as  have  been  crushed  in  the  falls.  It  is  the  com- 
mon opinion,  however,  that  the  smaller  fish  gene- 
rally escape  unhurt. 

After  ha\  ing  spent  the  whole  morning  in  tliese 
lower  regions,  we  made  our  ascent  once  more  to 
the  upper ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  felt 
more  satisfaction  than  when  I  found  myself  safely 
landed  upon  terra  firma. 

I  am  much  surprised  that  a  place  so  celebra- 
ted as  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  which  is  visited 
by  so  many  travellers,  amongst  whom  are  no  in- 
considerable number  of  ladies,  should  not  yet  have 


induced  some  enterprising  person  to  erect  a  con- 
venient house  on  this  side  of  the  river  for  their  ac- 
commodation, as  likewise  a  proper  stairs  for  de- 
scending to  the  bottom  of  the  falls.  Twent)^-five 
dollars  would  defray  the  expense  of  a  convenient 
stair-ladder,  with  hand-rails  ;  and  surely  no  person, 
after  travelling  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand 
miles  to  view  the  falls,  would  hesitate  to  pay  one, 
or  even  five  dollars,  for  a  safe  and  easy  conveyance 
to  the  bottom.  Judgxi  P.  who  owns  the  lands  ad- 
joining the  falls  on  this  side  of  the  river,  informed 
me  he  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  build  a  house 
near  the  best  view  of  the  falls,  and  appoint  some 
proper  person  to  keep  a  genteel  tavern  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  curious.  He  will  like- 
wise erect  a  stairs,  sufficiently  safe  and  easy  for 
ladies  to  descend  to  the  foot  of  the  falls.  When 
these  conveniences  are  completed,  as  I  trust  they 
soon  will  be,  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  will  attract 
the  frequent  and  numerous  visits  of  my  fair  coun- 
try women,  whose  laudable  curiosity  has  already 
been  so  great  as  to  induce  a  very  considerable 
number  even  to  risk  the  present  inconveniences, 
rather  than  not  behold  this  wonder  of  the  world. 
The  perpendicular  height  of  the  falls  on  this  shore 
is  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet,  and  on  the  Ca- 
nada shore  one  hundred  and  forty-three. 

The  river,  at  Fort  Schlosser,  is  two  and  a  half 
miles  wide,  and,  for  one  mile  above  the  falls,  alto- 
gether impassable.     Goat  Island,  which  divides 
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the  fulls,  contains  about  eighteen  or  twenty  acres  of 
land,  and  is  situated  nearest  the  American  shore. 
Tills  island  has  generally  been  reputed  never  to  have 
been  visited  by  any  human  being,  excepting,  as 
they  relate,  "  by  a  couple  of  Indians,  vt^ho,  many 
"  years  ago,  were  thrown,  with  their  canoe, 
*'  upon  it,  and,  after  two  or  three  days,  spent  in  se- 
"  veral  vain  attempts  to  recover  the  main  land, 
"  Avere  discovered  by  some  of  their  nation.  They, 
"  at  length,  by  making  long  bark  ropes,  and 
"  carrying  them  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
"  stream,  succeeded  in  floating  one  end  against  the 
"  island,  by  which  means  they  were  enabled  to 
"  rescue  the  poor  wretches  from  certain  death." 
It  has  always  been  considered  impossible  for  any 
person  ever  to  get  off"  after  having  landed  on  the 
island.  This  notion  is  now  found  to  be  erroneous; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  an  accident  for  the  discovery 
of  a  safe  and  easy  passage  to  the  island,  provided 
you  have  a  pilot  v/ho  has  been  there  before.  It 
seems  "  a  man,  in  passing  from  Chippaway  to 
"  Fort  Schlosser  in  a  canoe,  depended  so  much 
"  upon  his  own  skill  and  activity  in  managing  his 
"  craft,  that  he  attempted  to  cross  over  without 
"  going  along  the  shore  a  sufficient  distance  up  the 
"  stream.  I'he  consequence  was,  that  he  would 
"  have  been  precipitated  from  the  height,  had  he 
*'  not  accidentally  struck  the  bottom  with  his 
"  paddle,  just  as  the  stream  had  carried  him  in  a 
1 
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*'  direct  line  with  tlie  upper  end  of  this  island, 
"  where,  jumping  out,  he  found  he  had  struck 
"  upon  a  narrow  sand  bar  about  one  rod  wide, 
"  and  never  before  discovered.  He  pursued  the 
"  whole  length  of  the  bar  downward,  and  found 
"  it  approached  to  within  fifteen  rods  of  the  up- 
"  per  end  of  Goat  Island,  where  the  water  was 
"  very  deep  and  the  current  strong,  but  not  impass- 
"  able.  He  crossed  this  little  strait,  and  was  the 
"  first  man,  excepting  the  two  Indians  before  men- 
"  tioned,  ever  known  to  have  landed  and  returned 
"  from  this  island."  I  made  some  inquiry  after 
this  man,  but  found  he  was  forgotten;  and,  as 
the  general  opinion  is  that  he  was  drunk  when 
he  stumbled  on  this  discovery,  it  is  of  no  great 
consequence  that  you  should  know  who  he  was. 
From  the  situation  of  the  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  falls,  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  pay  it  a  visit ; 
and  finding  a  person  who  had  been  there  before,  I 
engaged  him  to  provide  a  canoe,  and  the  next 
morning,  after  breakfast,  we  set  out  on  our  expe- 
dition. In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  were  safely 
landed  upon  the  island.  Having  passed  to  the 
extremity  of  it,  I  suddenly  found  myself  trans- 
ported as  it  were  to  the  centre  of  the  grand 
confusion  around  me;  and,  after  cautiously  ad- 
vancing to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  obser- 
ving  the  firm  and  solid  foundation  upon  which  I 
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stood,  I  experienced  a  degree  of  security  not  to  be 
felt  in  any  other  situation  when  viewing  the  falls. 
At  no  great  distance,  on  my  left,  I  recognised 
the  hollow  projecting  Table  Rock,  upon  which  I 
had  lately  stood  ;  while,  on  my  right,  I  traced  from 
rock  to  rock,  under  a  similar  projection,  my  last 
descent  to  the  lower  regions. 

The  fails  are  making  daily  inroads  on  this 
island,  as  well  as  on  the  general  foundation  of 
the  river ;  for,  while  standing  here,  we  heard 
a  hollow  rumbling  noise,  which,  at  one  mo- 
ment, seemed  to  die  away,  then  suddenly  to  re- 
vive again.  I  was,  for  some  time,  entirely  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  so  strange  an  occurrence  ;  at 
length,  as  I  had  turned  my  face  towards  the  sound, 
I  perceived  a  large  black  rock  now  and  then 
showing  itself  amongst  the  foaming  billows, 
which  were  hurling  it  over  a  smooth  rocky 
bottom,  on  its  way  to  the  falls. 

When  last  on  the  Canada  shore,  I  saw  an  old 
Indian  who  spoke  tolerably  good  English,  and  had 
a  long  chat  with  him  respecting  the  falls.  He  in- 
formed me,  that,  when  he  was  a  young  warrior, 
he  was  amongst  those  who  gave  Braddock  his  fa- 
mous defeat ;  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  small 
rocky  island  that  laid  upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
falls,  at  no  great  distance  from  Goat  Island,  and 
which  was  very  remarkable  for  having  two  trees 
projecting  over  the  falls.     It  is  reasonable  to  be- 
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lieve  that  this  account  is  not  untrue,  as  eight  or 
ten  large  rocks,  lying  very  near  the  edge  of  the 
falls,  are  still  perceptible,  and  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, are  the  last  fragments  of  the  little  island  he 
alluded  to.  These  would  long  since  have  been 
torn  from  their  foundations,  did  not  their  situation 
protect  them  from  the  force  of  the  main  current. 

From  the  great  body  of  water  passing  off  on  the 
Canada  shore,  the  rocks,  or  foundation  of  the  falls, 
are  subject  to  greater  inroads  there,  than  any  other 
part.  The  falls,  from  this  spot,  have  something 
of  the  form  of  an  irregular  horse -shoe,  with  one 
side  of  the  curve  longer  than  the  other ;  the  long- 
est being  on  the  American  shore.  This  is  owing 
to  its  wearing  away  much  faster  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

We  found  some  juniper  berries  on  this  island, 
which  were  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
State  of  New- York.  After  having  spent  the  whole 
morning  upon  this  delightful  and  romantic  spot, 
we  left  the  island,  and,  by  pursuing  the  same 
course,  returned  in  safety  to  our  lodgings,  well 
satisfied  with  the  adventures  of  the  day. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

Upper  Canada,  Qiieen's  Town,  August  11,  1807. 
Dear  Friend, 

NO  opportunity  of  a  passage  across  Lake  Erie 
having  yet  oiFered,  I  find  myself  detained  some 
days  longer  in  this  quarter  than  I  expected.  I 
therefore  concluded  I  could  not  spend  my  time 
more  agreeably  than  in  making  little  excursions 
through  this  country,  sometimes  on  the  Canada 
side,  and  at  other  times  on  the  opposite  shore.  You 
will  observe,  from  the  date  of  this,  that  my  last 
movement  has  been  down  the  river  ;  the  reason  for 
Avhich  is,  that  having  observed  that  the  form  and 
make  of  the  country  below  the  falls  coincided  with 
an  opinion  I  had  imbibed,  that,  at  some  remote 
period,  a  great  change  had  there  taken  place,  I 
was  induced  to  spend  all  my  time  in  making  a 
personal  examination  of  that  part  of  it  situate 
between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario. 

This  country  may  very  properly  be  divided  into 
higher  and  lower ;  the  latter  of  which  will  in- 
clude the  greatest  part  of  that  large  district  com- 
prehended between  Niagara  River,  Lake  Ontario, 
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and  the  smaller  body  of  lakes,  generally  distin- 
guished as  the  Genessee  Country,  in  the  State 
of  New- York,  eastwardly ;  as  likewise  a  large 
extent  of  country  west  of  the  Niagara  River,  in 
Upper  Canada,  including  all  the  country  around 
the  west  and  north-west  ends  of  Lake  Ontario. 
All  this  appears  to  me  to  have  been  formerly  the 
bed  of  a  great  lake,  the  remains  of  which  we  now 
find  in  Lake  Ontario.  From  the  summit  of  the 
highest  lands  between  the  two  lakes  this  natural 
boundary  of  the  former  lake  is  very  easily  distin- 
guished, and  the  immense  basin  before  you  has 
strikingly  the  appearance  of  having  emerged  as 
the  waters  subsided.  What  strengthens  this  opi- 
nion is  the  numerous  specimens  of  lake  shells 
found  in  every  part  of  this  country,  in  many  places 
fifty  miles  distant  inland.  Another  circumstance 
which  likewise  goes  towards  supporting  this  same 
opinion,  is  that,  in  seeking  for  a  proper  place  to 
run  a  new  road,  a  long  narrow  indented  strip  of 
land  was  found  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  loamy  coun- 
try, composed  entirely  of  coarse  gravel,  pebbles, 
shells  and  other  marine  productions,  which  now 
are  only  found  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  which 
evidently  had  once  been  the  shore,  beach  or  sand 
bar  of  the  ancient  lake. 

The  upper  countr^  commences  immediatel} 
above  Queen's  and  Lewis  Towns,  where  the  hills 
rise  gradually  to  a  height  of  nearly  four  hundred 
feet ;  from  the  summit  of  which  you  have  an  ex- 
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tensive  view  for  sixty  or  eighty  miles  around,  and 
far  across  Lake  Ontario  itself.     This  ridge  rises 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  seems  once  to  have 
formed  the  barrier  of  the  western  waters  above. 
To  the  left,  after  passing  into  Canada,  it  winds 
along  the  west  and  south-  west  parts  of  Lake  On- 
tario, receding  from  the  lake  as  it  advances  in  that 
quarter  ;  while  to  the  right  it  passes  off  eastwardly 
to  the  Genessee  Country,  preserving  its  elevation 
still ;  from  whence  it  may  be  traced  south -east- 
wardly  until  it  becomes  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  waters  of  the  Rivers  St.  Lawrence,  Susquehanna 
and  Alleghany,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean  near  Newfoundland,  Baltimore  and 
New-Orleans  ;  a  distance,  in  the  two  extremes,  of 
nearly  three  thousand  miles  apart. 

The  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from 
Queen's  Town  to  the  present  situation  of  the  falls, 
are  solid  perpendicular  rocky  cliffs,  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river ;  and  that  every 
part  of  this  distance,  which  is  about  seven  and  a 
half  miles,  has  successively  been  the  site  of  the 
falls  itself,  must  be  evident  to  any  person  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  it  throughout  the 
whole  length.  This  river,  and  particularly  the 
part  within  the  distance  I  am  now  describing,  ne- 
ver rises  above  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  it  is 
at  present ;  and,  although  it  is  impassable  on  ac- 
count of  its  violent  agitation,  yet  nothing  short  of 
the  irresistible  fury  of  the^  foils  itself  could  ever 
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have  made  those  lasting  and  inimitable  impres- 
sions which  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  stupendous 
mass  of  rocks  throughout  the  whole  of  this  distance ; 
and  for  ages  to  come  they  will  remain  as  monuments 
of  the  great  and  surprising  changes  this  country- 
has  undergone. 

From  what  I  could  learn  of  the  inhabitants,  ma- 
ny unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  sound 
the  river  in  several  places,  which,  from  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  is  believed  to  be  at  least  two  hundred 
feet  deep.  As  no  boat  can  live  on  this  part  of  the 
river,  every  attempt  of  this  kind  will  be  njade  from 
the  land ;  and  I  am  well  convinced,  from  my  own 
observations,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  sound 
it  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  as  the  immense 
body  of  waters,  and  velocity  of  the  current,  would 
carry  off  a  weight  before  it  could  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  place  attempted. 

If,  according  to  the  Mosaic  chronology,  our 
globe,  at  the  present  moment,  is  no  more  than  five 
thousand    eight  hundred  and  thirteen  years    old,  '   . 

and  we  admit  the  falls  to  have  been  formed  at  the  /  ^  Pl,„i 
same  time,  we  shall  then  have  a  ratio  of  encroach-  Ij  e}  /  ' 
ment  upon  the  upper  country  of  seven  and  a  half 
miles  during  that  period.  This,  upon  calculation, 
I  find  reduces  the  proportion  to  81  3-4  inches  for 
a  year,  6  3-4  inches  for  a  month,  and  1-5  of  an 
inch  for  a  day.  Although  this  rate  of  destruction 
is  great,  yet,  accordir.g  to  the  same  authority,  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  increasing  its  ratio  near- 
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ly  one-half;  for,  according  to  the  true  doctrine  of 
our  time,  "  in  consequence  of  the  general  deluge, 
"  our  globe  was  torn  from  its  centre,  all  its  parts 
"  confounded  together,  and,  after  a  general  amal- 
"  gamation,  was  reproduced  in  form  and  substance 
"  as  we  now  find  it."  I  have  not  yet  found  any  one 
who  will  admit  the  formation  of  the  falls  to  be 
coeval  with  our  globe  ;  they  are  satisfied  to  go  no 
farther  back  than  the  period  of  Noah's  flood.  This, 
then,  will  oblige  me  to  deduct  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  years  from  my  first  calcu- 
lation, as  that  is  said  to  be  the  age  of  our  earth  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge.  The  increased  rate  of  en- 
croachment will,  therefore,  then  be  114  3-10  inches 
for  a  year,  9  1-2  inches  for  a  month,  and  3-10 
of  an  inch  for  a  day.  If,  then,  it  is  admitted  that 
these  falls,  in  the  short  period  of  four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty- seven  years,  have  receded  from 
their  original  situation  at  Lewis  Town,  to  their 
present  site  at  Fort  Schlosser,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles  and  a  half,  we  may  reasonably  calculate  that, 
in  the  succeeding  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years,  they  will  have  advanced  at  least  another  mile 
of  5,280  feet.  This,  then,  will  include  all  the  ra- 
pids al)ove  the  falls,  and,  consequently,  add  an- 
other height  of  one  hundred  feet  to  their  present 
elevation,  which  will  make  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
nearly  three  hundred  feet. 
1 
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The  idea  of  this  once  taking  place  has  so  heated 
my  imagination,  that  I  have  even  wished  my  ap- 
pearance had  been  dispensed  with  until  that  period ; 
but,  since  it  is  not  so,  I  have  one  consoling  idea 
left,  which  is  derived  from  the  pleasing  specula- 
tions of  a  wise  man  of  Greece* — "  that  we  exist 
"  for  ever,  and  only  change  our  forms."  If  this 
doctrine  is  true,  (and  greater  absurdities  are  be- 
lieved to  be  true,)  may  I  not  hope,  like  "  Lucius," 
in  the  "  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,"  to  see  these  cele- 
brated falls  at  the  desired  period,  even  should  it  be 
in  the  shape  of  an  ass  ?  ^ 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  falls  make  so  rapid  an 
encroachment  upon  the  upper  country  as  the  afewe 
account  would  seem  to  indicate  ;  for  when  you  re- 
flect that  we  have  been  acquainted  with  this  part 
of  the  country  ever  since  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  making  a  period  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  years,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  made,  gives  us  1320  feet, 
or  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  encroachment  during  that 
time,  I  say  I  cannot  believe  that  a  circumstance 
so  extraordinary  should  have  remained  unno- 
ticed until  this  late  period.  And,  when  you 
consider  that  the  whole  bed  and  foundation  of  the 
falls  are  composed  of  a  hard  solid  rock,  you  will 

*  Pythagoras,  who  affirmed  thiit  his  body  was  animated 
by  the  soul  of  Euphorbus. 
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not  be  surprised  if  I  say,  I  even  doubt  whether  it 
be  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  one-twentieth  part  of  an 
inch  for  a  day.  This  I  find  would  give  1  1-2  inches' 
for  a  month,  18  inches  for  a  year,  1,500  feet  for 
one  thousand  years ;  and  to  have  receded  from 
their  original  position  at  Lewis  Town,  to  their 
present  situation  at  Fort  Schlosser,  would  have  re- 
quired a  period  of  twenty-seven  thousand  years. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  doctrine  is  better  cal- 
culated for  the  empire  of  China  than  that  of  my 
own  country,  and  you  know  I  am  too  much  of  a 
true  belie;^er  myself  to  advance  any  thing  new, 
contrary  to  the  ancient  regimen  ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
briefly  sum  up  this  seeming  contradiction  by  sup- 
posing that  although  Moses  takes  twenty -three 
thousand  years  less  to  complete  the  same  system  of 
destruction,  yet,  it  is  very  probable,  that  some  vio- 
lent convulsions  of  nature  may  have  assisted  him 
more  in  one  of  his  years  than  has  been  experien- 
ced in  the  whole  of  my  twenty-seven  thousand. 

That  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River  above  the 
falls,  as  likewise  of  Lake  Erie,  continue  insensibly 
to  lower,  is  confirmed  by  almost  every  person  who 
has  lived  long  on  their  baiiks.  The  current  of  the 
river  is  likewise  said  to  be  stronger  than  formerly, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  continued  wearing  away 
of  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  al^ords  a  more  rapid 
descent  for  the  stream  above.  Another  convincing 
circumstance  that  this  river,  above  the  falls,  was 
once  u  part  of  the  ancient  Lake  Erie  itself,  is,  that 
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in  digging  wells,  he.  at  a  considerable  distance  , 
from  the  banks,  shells  are  very  often  found.  JudgefA" 
P.  walked  with  me  one  morning  to  a  place  where 
a  man  was  digging  holes  for  the  purpose  of  sink- 
ing tan  vats,  and  where  he  had  found,  six  or  seven 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  shells.  This  place  is  about 
three  hundred  yards  above  the  falls,  and  at  least 
thirty  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  river,  in  a 
soil  exactly  like  that  in  the  bed  of  the  river — a  yel- 
lowish sandy  gravel.  I  took  several  of  the  shells 
as  specimens,  with  an  intent  to  compare  them  with 
those  found  at  present  in  the  river  ;  one,  in  parti- 
cular,  was  so  very  large  and  thick,  (being  seven 
inches  long,  three  and  three-quarters  wide,  and 
half  an  inch  thick  at  the  hinge,)  that  I  doubted 
whether  our  lakes  or  rivers  produced  any  thing 
like  it  at  present.  Judge  P.  however,  informed 
me  he  had  seen  some  as  large  taken  out  of  the 
river  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  satisfied  that  they  were  of  the  same  shape, 
figure  and  size  with  those  now  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  same  river.  From  this  circumstance  it  is 
evident  that  this  spot  was,  at  some  distant  period, 
a  part  of  the  lake  ;  and,  as  it  would  require  a  rise 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet  to  overflow  it,  which  would 
consequently  inundate  a  large  tract  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  it  is  plain  that  the  ancient  Lake 
Erie  must  have  formerly  been  much  larger  than  it 
is  at  present. 
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On  the  hills  immediately  back  of  Lewis  Town, 
is  still  to  be  seen  some  small  remains  of  the  ma- 
chinery formerly  used  by  the  French,  when  in  pos- 
session of  this  country.  This  is  a  contrivance 
made  prior  to  any  roads  or  teams  being  in  use  in 
this  wilderness,  and  so  constructed  that,  with  a 
kind  of  windlass  and  cable,  one  end  would  draw 
up  a  large  frame  made  to  contain  three  or  four 
thousand  weight  of  goods,  while  the  other  end, 
with  an  apparatus  of  the  same  kind,  would  de- 
scend with  the  same  or  a  greater  quantity  of  peltry. 

I  am  likewise  informed,  that  they  had  another 
contrivance  of  the  same  kind  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Erie,  which  is  the  head  of  Niagara  River, 
where  the  current  is  so  very  rapid  that  vessels  re- 
quire the  strongest  sailing  breeze  to  stem  it.  From 
this  circumstance  large  vessels  seldom  drop  down 
so  low  as  the  strongest  rapids;  notwithstanding 
which,  they  ai'e  frequently  obliged  to  wait  a  fort- 
night together  for  a  breeze  sufficiently  powerful  to 
carry  them  without  the  reach  of  the  current. 

The  present  portage  on  the  American  side, 
which  is  seven  miles  to  Fort  Schlosser,  will  un- 
doubtedly, in  a  few  years,  be  changed  to  a  new 
landing,  six  miles  above  the  present.  This  place 
is  owned  by  a  Mr.  J.  who  has  purchased  a  tract 
of  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  land  from  the  state, 
for  which  he  paid  five  dollars  an  acre.  This  site 
for  a  town  or  landing,  is  no  more  than  seven  miles 
from  Lewis  Town,  which  you  will  perceive  is  the 
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same  distance  to  Fort  Schlosser,  the  present  land- 
ing place.  The  difference  of  six  miles  in  so  short 
a  distance,  is  occasioned  by  a  sudden  bend  in  the 
river.  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  tract,  who  described  the  turn  of  the 
river,  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  perfectly 
correct.  Judge  P.  likewise  mentioned  to  me,  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  landing-place  would  undoubt- 
edly be  removed  whenever  J.'s  property  fell  into 
the  hands  of  any  one  able  to  open,  or  rather  clear 
out,  a  road  already  opened. 

The  owner  of  this  tract  is  a  Pennsylvanian  Ger- 
man, and  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  its 
situation ;  yet,  as  he  is  unable  to  accomplish  any 
thing  himself,  he  offered  to  dispose  of  one -half  of 
it  to  me,  as  being  his  countryman  ;  but  was  afraid 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  strangers,  lest  they 
should  cheat  him  out  of  the  whole.  The  road  is 
capable  of  being  made  good  and  dry  at  a  very 
moderate  expense ;  and,  from  the  conviction  that 
it  must  shortly  become  the  deposit  of  all  the  goods 
which  pass  down  the  lakes,  I  was  almost  induced 
to  make  the  purchase. 

YourS; 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  IX. 

Lake  Erie,  Upper  Canada^  August  16,  1807. 
Dear  Friend, 

HAVING,  in  my  three  last,  laboured  hard  to 
entertain  you  with  ever)'-  thing  I  could  observe  re- 
specting the  falls,  and  the  surrounding  country,  I 
shall  now  proceed  with  the  progress  of  my  jour- 
ney. Fort  Erie  is  distant  twenty-four  miles  by 
water  from  Fort  Schlosser.  There  is  no  waggon 
road  on  the  American  side,  but  a  tolerable  horse- 
path, which,  if  it  is  not  too  dark,  you  may  make 
out  to  find. 

The  freight  from  Fort  Schlosser  to  this  place, 
or  to  Black  Rock,  as  it  is  called,  upon  the  oppo- 
site shore,  is  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a  barrel, 
and  twenty -five  cents  a  hundred  weight  for  mer- 
chandise ;  to  which  is  added,  the  pleasure  of 
sleeping  one  night  in  the  woods.  As  you  have 
already  experienced  what  some  of  our  fair  weather 
friends  would  call  the  "horrors  of  anight  in  the 
''wilderness,"  I  dare  not  attempt  to  magnify  the 
dangers  and  hardships  to  which  one  is  exposed  in 
a  situation  so  chcadful ;  but  candidly  own  I  spent 
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die  night  with  more  comfort  and  satisfaction  than 
that  which  you  will  recollect  we  passed  about 
eight  years  ago  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario, 
when  we  were  very  much  fiightened  at  the  growl- 
ing of  a  bear,  who,  uninvited,  came  to  partake  of 
our  half  roasted  raccoon. 

This  river  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  miles  in 
breadth,  with  a  current  of  from  four  to  five  miles 
an  hour.  It  is  interspersed  with  a  number  of  rich 
and  beautiful  islands,  of  from  twenty  to  two  hun- 
dred acres.  Grand  Island,  which  begins  about  two 
miles  above  Fort  Schlosser,  is  twelve  miles  long, 
eight  broad,  and  contains  about  thirty  thousand 
acres  of  excellent  land.  This  island  is  disputed 
by  the  British,  who  claim  it  as  being  nearest  their 
shore  ;  but,  as  the  middle  of  the  river  is  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  two  nations,  and  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  is  on  the  Canada  shore,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  sovereignty  of  it  belongs 
to  the  State  of  New-York. 

The  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  somewhat 
low,  although  not  subject  to  any  inundations  ;  the 
soil  is  rich,  and  the  British  side  is  one  settled 
street  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Oiitario.  The 
American  side,  on  the  contrary,  remains  almost 
wholly  waste  and  unimproved,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  lands  being  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  who 
do  not  offer  sufficient  encouragement  to  the  poor 
settler  to  make  impx'ovements.  '         4, 
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The  country  along  this  river  is  considered  as 
very  healthy,  being  free  from  those  agues  and  fe- 
vers which  are  generally  so  prevalent  in  most  new 
low  countries. 

If  I  may  give  credit  to  one-half  of  the  stories  I 
have  heard  related,  the  country  through  v/hich  I 
have  passed  must  contain  a  vast  number  of  rattle- 
snakes ;  yet  I  have  now  travelled  upwards  of  five 
hundred  miles,  a  greater  part  of  which  was  through 
a  new  and  unsettled  country,  and  frequently  on 
foot  for  ten  miles  together,  when  hunting  in  the 
woods,  yet  I  have  seen  but  two  snakes,  neither 
of  which  were  of  the  rattle  kind.  As  it  is  now 
the  middle  of  summer,  when  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  most  numerous,  I  must  conclude  they 
are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  are  generally  reported 
to  be. 

Fort  Erie,  which  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  contains  a  small  garrison  of  twenty-eight 
men,  who,  at  present,  are  employed  in  building 
new  works.  The  Americans  have  no  fort  or  gar- 
rison on  their  side,  although  there  is  a  most  com- 
manding situation  for  that  purpose.  This  fort  lies 
in  latitude  42.  53.  N.  and  78.  59.  W. 

Fort  Erie  Village  contahis  about  thirty  houses  in 
the    vicinity  of  the  garrison,  the   inhabitants    of  ' 
which  have  mostly  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania. 
You  here  observe  the  same  open  and^vowed  par- 
tiality for  the  United  States  which  I  have  noticed       1 
1 
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in  every  place  I  was  at  in  Upper  Canada.  You 
will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  a  little  anecdote  I  shall 
relate  which  actually  took  place  but  a  few  days 
ago,  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  officers  and 
iflWaiers  of  the  garrison.  It  seems,  the  British  had 
occasion  to  move  two  heavy  pieces  of  camion, 
mounted  on  carriages  in  front  of  the  fort ;  but,  by 
some  strange  accident,  one  of  them  was  pointed 
directly  towards.  Buffaloe,  an  American  settlement. 
One  of  our  citizens  happening  to  be  there  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  being,  perhaps,  prompted 
by  the  same  laudable  curiosity  which  induced 
his  royal  majesty  to  peep  into  the  bung-hole  of 
an  empty  hogshead,  when  on  a  visit  to  Whit- 
bread's  brewery,  likewise  peeped  into  the  muz- 
zle of  the  gun  ;  but  not  satisfied,  he  went  to 
the  other  end  and  took  her  level,  when,  behold, 
she  was  found  to  be  pointed  directly  against  his 
settlement.  He  immediately  saluted  the  king,  his 
officers  and  soldiers  with  all  the  scurrilous  language 
he  was  capable  of,  concluding  with  a  bitter  curse, 
that  he  would  return  the  next  day  with  a  party  of 
choice  fellows,  and,  if  he  found  the  gun  in  the 
same  position,  he  would  hang  every  mother's  son 
of  them,  without  judge  or  jury. 

We  found  three  British  schooners  lying  here 
waiting  for  salt,  one  of  which  Avas  bound  for 
Presque  Isle.  I  engaged  our  passage  on  board  of 
her ;  but,  as  she  was  aiterwards  detained  several 
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days  with  head  \\  inds,  I  spent  my  time  most  agree- 
ably,  being  continually  engaged  in  my  favourite 
amusement  of  fishing.  This  place  affords  a  great  ^^ 
variety  of  fine,  large  and  delicious  fish,  such  as  \>^^;.^^* 
pickerel,  musconenja  and  cat  fish,  ^||Hi|k 
twenty  to  forty  pounds  ;  and  white, ^jHHfc  Ijli 
bass,  weighing  from  one  to  three  pPffil^  each ; 
besides  a  variety  of  smaller  and  less  valuable  fish. 
In  two  hours  I  have  taken  a  hunj^ed  weight  with** 
a  hook  and  line.  The  greatest  difficulty  I  found 
was  in  procuring  a  regular  supply  of  bait,  which 
is  small  minnows,  sometimes  so  plentiful  that  a^ou 
may  obtain  a  supply  in  five  minutes,  and  at  other 
times  so  scarce  that  you  may  search  an  hour  with- 
out obtaining  a  handful.  The  cat  fish  here  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  different  species  from  those  caught 
in  the  ponds  and  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
York,  having  none  of  the  sharp  horns  which  make 
those  so  dangerous  to  handle.  I  have  eat  them 
both  fresh  and  salted,  and  cannot  compare  them  to 
any  thing  but  cod  fish,  except  that  the  cat  fish  is 
much  the  fattest  of  the  two. 

The  best  fishing  ground  is  directly  under  the 
American  shore,  where  I  have  been  much  amused 
while  walking  along  the  beach,  and  seeing  a  herd 
of  little  Indians  collected  together,  every  one  or 
two  hundred  yards,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  and 
generally  so  successful  that  each  had  a  burthen  to 
carry  to  the  family  wigwam. 
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Although  I  generally  prefer  fishing  to  shooting, 
yet  L.'s  success  one  day  induced  me  to  pass  over 
to  the  Canada  shore  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
black  squirrels.  I  have  often  seen  flocks  of  black 
birds  on  a  tree,  but  never  before  flocks  of  squir- 
rels !  You  are  perhaps  surprised  at  my  assertion, 
but  I  repeat  it,  they  were  literally  in  small  flocks 
upon  the  trees ;  on  some  we  found  ten,  twelve  and 
fifteen,  and  L.  even  killed  five  of  them  at  one  shot. 
Indeed,  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  shoot  them,  as 
you  would  frequently  find  three  or  four  upon  a 
little  bush  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
height.  We  shot  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
in  less  than  three  hours.  They  were  exceedingly 
fat,  and  as  they  made  such  delicious  sea  pies,  ^ve 
took  care  to  have  a  good  stock  provided  for  sea 
stores.  The  boys  from  the  village  hunt  them  with 
sticks  and  clubs  ;  but  generally  let  them  lie  where 
they  chance  to  knock  them  down,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants are  surfeited  with  the  too  frequent  repetition 
of  the  dish.  Encouragement  is  however  held  out 
for  their  destruction,  as  they  commit  great  havoc 
in  the  corn  fields.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
on  the  American  side,  you  may  range  a  day 
through  the  woods,  and  scarcely  pick  up  half  a 
dozen  of  these  animals,  while  there  are  such  innu- 
merable flocks  on  the  opposite  shore  ;  an  evident 
sign,  I  think,  that  the  present  multitudes,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  have  migrated  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  north-west,  until  their  farthci  progress 
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south-eastwardly  was  aiTCsted  by  the  broad  and 
rapid  stream  of  Niagara. 

Fort  Erie  is  a  port  of  entry  for  the  British  do- 
minions on  this  side  of  the  lake,  and  Buffaloe 
Creek  has  been  estabhshed  for  the  same  purpose 
on  the  American  side. 

The  current  of  the  river  at  this  place  is  so 
strong  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  vessel  to  sail  out 
of  port  with  any  thing  short  of  a  four  knot  breeze  ; 
and,  if  one-half  mile  lower,  she  will  require  even 
^  stronger  one  to  stem  the  current.  Vessels  fre- 
quently lie  wind-bound  here  for  a  week  or  two  to- 
gether ;  whereas,  if  they  were  only  one  mile  ad- 
vanced into  the  lake,  out  of  the  draught  of  the 
outlet,  they  might  make  an  expeditious  voyage. 
On  the  American  side  I  have  observed  they  use 
a  yoke  of  oxen  for  towing  the  boats  up  along 
shore. 

Buft'aloe  is  a  small  village  situated  on  Buffaloe 
Creek,  abovit  three  miles  after  you  pass  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Erie,  on  your  left  hand  side.  I 
was  present  at  the  annual  distribution  of  the 
presents  to  the  six  nations  of  Indians,  most 
of  whom  now  live  within  the  British  territo- 
ries. There  were  about  five  hundred  assembled 
together  on  this  occasion,  some  of  whom  were 
painted  and  feathered  off  fine  enough.  They  had 
likewise  a  council  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving and  considering  certain  overtures  that  had 
been  made  to  them  by  some  hostile  Indians,  "  to 
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**  take  up  the  tomahawk  against  the  United  States  ;" 
but  they  wisely  determined  to  remain  neuter  in 
case  of  hostilities  between  America  and  England. 
After  their  business  was  settled,  they  formed 
themselves  into   parties  at  ball-playing,  and  run- 
ning races  for  prizes  given  by  the  State.     Their 
manner  of  ball-playing  is  very  similar  to  what  you 
have  seen  by  the  name  of  hurley ;  but,  instead  of 
the  curved  hickory  used  on  that  occasion,  they 
have  a  long  curved  racket,  strung  with  deer  sinews,     - 
with  which  they  can  strike  the  ball  to  an  astonish- 
ing  distance.     Whenever  the    ball   was   lodged 
among  the  crowd  of  players,  you  would  have  sup- 
posed   there  was   a  bloody   battle  going  on,  as 
every  one    struck   pell-mell  together  with    their 
rackets  not  in  the  least  heeding  whom  he  knock- 
ed on  the  head ;  but,   whenever  a  lucky  stroke 
drove  the  ball  near  to  the  goal,  you  would  have  'J^ 

thought  heU,  itself  had  broke  loose,  for  such  a  S 

hideous  yell  and  screaming  was  instantly  set  up  as  .*; 

baffles  all  my  attempts  at  a  description. 

I  was  much  amused  by  the  pride  and  gallantry 
displayed  by  one  of  the  victors  on  receiving,  as  a  '%\ 

prize,  a  light  calicu  irt.  As  soon  as  he  recei- 
ved it  he  put  it  on,  and,  after  viewing  himself  for 
a  moment,  strutted  through  the  crowd  to  display 
his  finery.     In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  to  a  <>\, 

circle  of  women,  when  he  pulled  off  his  prize  and  ^' 

put  it  upon  one  of  the  lady  squaws,  who  soon  ex- 
perienced the  value  of  this  mark  of  distinction,  by        ^\ 
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attracting  the  admiration  of  some,  and  exciting  the 
envy  of  more,  among  the  crowd  of  females  around 
her. 

There  is  a  very  good  ferry  kept  on  the  Ameri- 
can  side  of  the  river,  which  is  within  the  reserva- 
tion tract  intended  for  a  garrison,  should  occasion 
require  it.  The  Seneca  Indians,  in  their  treaty 
with  the  State  of  New- York,  have  secured  the 
privilege  of  a  free  ferry  across  this  river  whenever 
they  please. 

I  am  just  notified  that  the  wind  is  fair,  and  the 
captain  waiting  for  me,  in  order  to  get  under  way. 
My  next  will  be  from  Presque  Isle  across  Lake 
Erie  ;  or,  if  no  immediate  opportunity  of  convey- 
ance should  offer,  more  probably  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  celebrated  Ohio.  Till  when  farewell. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  X. 

Pennsylvania^  Fort  Le  Beauf,  August  25,  1807. 
Dear  Friend, 

YOU  will  perceive  from  the  date  of  my  letter 
that  I  have  at  length  arrrived  at  one  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ohio.  But,  before  I  say  any  thing 
in  advance,  it  is  necessary  you  should  know  the 
particulars  of  my  voyage  to  this  place. 

We  embarked  on  the  twentieth  instant,  on 
board  of  the  British  schooner  Dover,  Capt.  H. 
bound  for  Presque  Isle,  and,  having  a  fair  wind, 
the  next  day  had  already  descried  our  port,  when 
the  wind  died  away,  and  afterwards  set  in  a  head, 
and  continued  so  for  the  remainder  of  our  voyage. 
We  were  within  fifteen  miles  of  our  destination, 
when  the  wind  increased  to  such  a  gale  as  render, 
ed  it  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  secure  a  har- 
bour, to  run  over  to  the  Canada  shore,  and  come 
to  under  Cape  Aleneau.  Lake  Erie  is  perhaps  the 
most  dangerous  to  navigate  of  all  the  lakes,  afford- 
ing no  harbours,  and  almost  one  continued  craggy,  r  / 
iron-bound  shore.  Another  misfortune  is,  that  \ 
the  bottom  is  generally  a  smooth  rocky  surface, 
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unfit  for  anchoring;  so  that,  if  you  are  once 
caught  with  even  a  moderate  gale  upon  a  lee 
shore,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  slip  your  ca- 
ble and  beat  off,  or  suffer  shipwreck. 

After  having  handed  all  our  sails,  we  lay  too  all 
night  under  a  double  reefed  fore-sail,  and  in  the 
morning  found  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ocean  ;  no  land  was  to  be  seen  on  either 
side.  Towards  evening  the  wind  settled  consider- 
ably, and  before  dark  had  abated  so  much  of  its 
violence  as  enabled  us  to  set  all  sail.  The  lake, 
however,  in  the  mean  time,  had  become  so  agita- 
ted as  to  give  a  very  disagreeable  motion  to  the 
vessel,  which  rendered  this  night  even  more  un- 
pleasant than  the  former.  I  was  up  long  before 
day-light,  looking  out  for  the  land,  so  impatient 
was  I  to  be  once  more  on  shore.  This  pleasure, 
however,  was  denied  me  during  the  whole  of  that 
day,  although  towards  evening  we  were  close  in 
with  the  land ;  but,  about  midnight,  we  received 
the  pleasing  intelligence  that  we  had  come  to  an 
anclior  under  the  town  of  Presque  Isle. 

The  distance  of  Presque  Isle  from  Fort  Erie  is 
ninety  miles.  Freight  is  seventy-five  cents  a  bar- 
rel, merchandise  fifty-cents  a  hundred  weight,  and 
a  cabin  passage  four  dollars,  including  board.  It 
lies  in  latitude  42.  10.  N.  and  80.  8.  W. 

The  land  from  Fort  Erie  Ferry,  or  Black  Rock, 
up  to  Buffaloe  Creek,  and  from  thence  to  Chau- 
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taughque,  which  is  sixty  miles,  appears  to  be  low 
rich  land,  generally  reputed  healthy  ;  it  then  rises 
suddenly  to  a  great  height,  and  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  rough  mountainous  country,  yet, 
I  was  informed,  continues  in  general  level  and 
champaign.  The  whole  distance  between  Presque 
Isle  and  Le  Beauf,  with  one  or  two  small  excep- 
tions, I  found  a  handsome,  rich  and  level  tract,  and 
the  roads  so  very  miry  that,  even  at  this  dry  season, 
you  would  suppose  you  was  travelling  over  some 
bottom. 

Chautaughque  landing  is  so  called  from  a  seven 
mile  portage  communicating  with  Chautaughque 
Lake,  situated  in  that  corner  of  our  State  which 
joins  Pennsylvania,  on  Lake  Erie.  This  lake  dis- 
charges its  waters  through  the  Connewango  River 
into  the  Alleghany,  which  meet  the  waters  of  Le 
Beauf  and  French  Creek,  at  Fort  Franklin,  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  below  tliis.  The 
freight  to  Chautaughque  is  the  same  as  to  Presque 
Isle,  although  thirty-three  or  four  miles  nearer. 
This  is  owing  to  Chautaughque  being  as  yet  an  en- 
tire new  settlement,  having  but  one  house,  and  no 
vessels  of  its  own.  The  time,  however,  will  soon 
arrive  when  a  seven  mile  portage,  over  a  good 
road,  will  dra^v  off  all  the  carrying  trade  from 
Presque  Isle,  where  the  shortest  portage  will  be 
fourteen  miles. 
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The  village  of  Presque  Isle  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  contains  at  present  about  thirty  houses  ;  its 
situation  is  high,  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  lake  and  adjacent 
country ;  its  chief  support  at  present  depends 
upon  the  transportation  of  salt  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Ohio. 

The  harbour  of  Presque  Isle  is  not  only  large 
and  spacious,  Avith  a  good  depth  of  water,  but 
also  affords  good  anchoring  ground,  and  complete 
shelter  from  wind  and  sea ;  yet,  on  account  of  a 
sand  bar  which  runs  across  its  mouth,  no  vessel 
drawmg  more  than  four  feet  water  can  avail  herself 
of  these  advantages.  They  talk,  indeed,  of  opening 
a  channel  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels  draw- 
ing twelve  feet  water ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
as  the  general  ground  swell  of  the  lake  beats  in 
from  that  quarter,  unless  they  can  likewise  open 
another  for  the  roll  of  the  sea,  their  labour  will  be 
in  vain. 

Vessels  employed  in  navigating  this  lake  are 
constantly  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  shipwreck, 
for  the  want  of  good  harbours.  Even  here,  at 
Presque  Isle,  a  vessel  comes  to  an  anchor  as  near 
to  the  shore  as  she  dare,  when  flats  ajT  sent  out  to 
unload  her.  This  is  often  attended  with  great  de- 
lays, as  it  frequently  happens  that  a  light  sea  will 
prevent  these  flats  from  going  out  for  a  week  to- 
gether;  and  oftentimes  the  vessel  is  obliged  to 
heave   up   iier  anchors  and  stand  out  to  sea,  to 
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avoid  being  dashed  to  pieces  on  a  lee  shore.  This 
is  the  cause,  and  a  very  reasonable  one  too,  I  think, 
why  freight  is  higher  on  this  lake  than  on  Lake 
Ontario. 

Presque  Isle  is  situated  within  what  is  called  the 
"  Triangle,"  being  a  tract  formerly  belonging  to 
the  State  of  New-York,  but  ceded  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate Pennsylvania  with  a  convenient  front 
upon  Lake  Erie.  A  certain  company,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Population  Land  Company," 
have  purchased  a  considerable  part  of  this  tract, 
upon  condition  of  making  certain  settlements 
within  a  limited  time.  This  has  not  been  fulfilled 
on  their  part,  on  account,  as  they  allege,  of  "  the 
"  United  States  being  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
"  neighbouring  Indians,  which  prevented  the  emi- 
"  gration  of  settlers."  In  consequence  of  which  a 
very  considerable  number  of  settlers  had  taken 
possession  of  several  small  tracts  of  their  land,  as  wild 
lands  of  the  State,  and  settled  them  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  by  a  certain  act  of  the  legislature, 
made  "  for  the  encouragement  of  settlers  settling 
"  upon  the  western  lands  belonging  to  the  State." 
Many  of  these  poor  people,  after  several  years 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  a  frontier  settle- 
ment, had  just  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
well-earned  labours,  when  they  found  themselves 
involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  the  Population  Cojnpa- 
ny,  who,  I  am  informed,  have  recovered  the 
claims  upon  the  ground  before  mentioned.     None 
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of  the  executions  have  as  yet  been  carried  into 
effect ;  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  spirit  and 
determination  of  some  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  they  are  determined 
to  defend  vAhat  they  consider  as  their  lawful  ac- 
cjfuisitions  with  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 

The  company  are  certainly  justifiable  in  esta- 
blishing their  just  claims,  yet,  considering  all  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  better  to  effect  some 
kind  of  a  compromise  with  the  unfortunate  settlers, 
rather  than  drive  them  to  acts  of  desperation. 
This  question,  like  many  others  of  a  local  nature, 
has  at  length  become  blended  with  the  divided 
politics  of  the  State,  and  bids  fair  to  give  rise  to  a 
little  insurrection.  At  least,  it  is  my  humble 
opinion,  that  the  executions  cannot  be  carried  inta 
effect  without  the  shedding  of  blood. 

There  was  formerly  a  considerable  garrison 
kept  at  Presque  Isle,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  used 
to  be  the  head-quaricrs  of  that  gallant  old  soldier 
General  Anthony  Wayne.  The  fort  and  other 
works  are  now  rapidly  going  to  decay,  which  is 
not  much  to  be  regretted,  as  they  will  scarcely 
ever  be  occupied  again  in  case  of  an  Indian  war. 

Recollecting  that  the  remains  of  General  Wayne 
were  interred  at  his  particular  request  under  the 
flag  staff  belonging  to  this  fort,  I  was  induced  one 
morning  to  pay  it  a  visit,  expecting  to  find  at  least 
a  decent,  if  not  a  sumptuous  monument  erected  to 
liis  deserving  memory  ;  but,  alas  !   how   fleeting 
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and  short-lived  is  the  remembrance  of  those  who 
have  served  their  country  so  well !  Wliere  is  the 
American  who  has  not  heard  and  admired  the 
deeds  and  achievements  of  Wayne  in  quelling  an 
Indian  war,  and  restoring  peace  with  its  ten  thou- 
sand blessings  to  the  bleeding  families  of  our  fron- 
tiers ?  And  where,  let  me  ask,  is  hfs  countryman 
whose  eye  refused  a  tear  to  his  virtues  on  hearing 
of  his  decease  ?  There  is  none,  I  believe  ;  and 
yet  he  lies  neglected  and  forgotten  ! 

The  general's  grave  had  been  once  paled  in, 
but  time  had  rotted  away  the  principal  part.  I 
replaced  it ;  and  should  it  stand  a  year,  a  month, 
or  even  for  a  day,  I  have  performed  a  duty.  At 
the  head  of  the  grave  is  a  small  misshapen  stone, 
picked  out  of  the  rubbish  of  the  fort,  with  A.  W. 
the  initials  of  the  general's  nanxe,  scratched  with  a 
nail !  Not  even  an  epitaph.  The  wretched  little 
space  was  yet  unoccupied.  Could  I  depart  and 
leave  it  still  a  hlavj<  ?  No  my  friend  I  could  not ; 
but,  with  my  penknife,  engraved,  in  rude  but  le- 
gible characters,  "  shame  on  my  country y 

The  portage  from  Presque  Isle  to  Fort  Le 
Beauf,  or  Waterford,  as  it  has  lately  been  named, 
is  fourteen  miles ;  carriage  at  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  a  barrel,  and  merchandise  at  fifty  cents  a 
hundred  weight.  It  is  probable  these  rates  may, 
in  a  short  time,  be  somewhat  lower,  as  a  turnpike 
road   over   this  route    will   soon    be    completed, 
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when  a  team  will  be  able  to  carry  twice,  or  even 
thrice  the  weight  they  do  at  present. 

Although  I  have  travelled  many  hundred  miles 
both  in  our  old  and  new  countries,  and  seen  both 
rough  and  disagreeable  roads,  yet  I  never  saw  a 
bad  road  before  this.  What  think  you  of  starting 
at  sunrise,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
days  are  longest,  and  making  it  dark  night  before 
you  could  whip  and  spur  through  fourteen  miles  of 
mud  and  mire  ?  a  great  part  of  which  is  up  to 
your  knees  while  sitting  on  the  saddle.  No  doubt 
you  have  seen  people  treading  clay  for  making 
brick  ;  had  you  seen  me  at  the  time  of  my  arrival 
at  this  place,  you  would  have  sworn  that  man  and 
horse  were  both  brick  makers,  for  both  were  lite- 
rally covered  at  least  one-half  inch  thick  with  mud 
from  head  to  foot.  I  flattered  myself,  while  in  this 
pickle,  that  two  or  three  dozen  plunges  in  the  ri- 
ver, with  all  my  clothes  on,  would  be  the  most  ex- 
peditious way  of  cleansing  myself  from  the  mud  ; 
but  I  was  sadly  disappointed  when  I  arrived  at  Le 
Beauf,  to  find  it  necessary  to  proceed  one  mile  far- 
ther to  a  small  lake,  as  the  river  or  creek  was 
scarcely  covered  with  four  inches  of  water.  Here 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  a  change 
of  clothing,  as  my  travelling  trunk  had  not  yet 
come  on  ;  nor  did  I  see  any  thing  of  the  waggon 
until  the  next  day,  when  it  made  its  appearance 
with  an  additional  yoke  of  oxen.  The  crippled 
condition  of  the  waggon  convinced  me  that  it  had 
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seen  hard  times ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  the 
whole  waggon  and  cargo  (by  one  wheel  running  over 
the  stump  of  a  tree)  had  been  overset  in  a  deep 
mud  hole.  My  travelling  trunk  and  portable  desk, 
being  on  the  top  of  the  waggon,  were  tlie  first 
which  went  in ;  and,  as  all  the  remainder  of  the 
loading  fell  more  or  less  upon  them,  they  were 
consequently  the  last  taken  out.  My  trunk  be- 
fore this  was  not  so  heavy,  but,  upon  an  occasion, 
I  could  carry  it  a  hundred  yards  ;  but,  at  this 
time,  two  teamsters  could  with  difficulty  take  it 
from  the  waggon.  Upon  examination  I  found 
my  clothing  generally  spoiled,  my  notes  and  pa- 
pers defaced  and  torn,  and  a  small  travelling  ther- 
mometer broken  in  a  thousand  pieces.  My  mis-  i 
fortunes  were  great,  yet,  as  '■'■■whatever  is  is  right,^''  Cl-^^*^'"^^' 
I  had  no  reason  to  complain.  I  ordered  my  things 
down  to  the  stream,  and  rolling  up  my  sleeves  to 
the  elbows,  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  so 
bad  a  bargain. 

The  teams  employed  on  these  roads  have  gene- 
rally three  yoke  of  oxen,  who  can  draw  no  more 
than  six  barrels  of  salt,  or  other  goods  in  propor- 
tion, and  take  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  days 
to  perform  the  route. 

About  two  miles  before  you  reach  this  village 
you  ascend  a  small  eminence  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  from  those  descending  into  the 
lakes  ;  the  country  otherwise  continuing  generally 
very  level.     The  town  of  Waterford,  which  lies 
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in  latitude  41,  2.  N.  and  79.  53.  W.  is  laid  out 
on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Le  Beauf,  the  chief  part  of 
which  still  remains,  and  the  block-house  occa- 
sionally is  used  for  a  chapel.  The  village  con- 
tains twenty  houses,  and  depends  wholly  on  the 
salt  trade  and  boat  building  for  its  support.  The 
land  about  this  neighbourhood  is  generally  of  a 
strong  loam,  but  the  climate  has  the  character  of 
being  cold  and  variable,  and  subject  to  very  late 
and  early  frost.  Last  night  we  experienced  a  very 
hard  one,  and  this  morning  its  eftects  were  percep- 
tible in  the  common  destruction  of  their  melons 
and  cucumbers,  both  in  fields  and  gardens.  Seve- 
ral of  the  oldest  settlers  have  informed  me,  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  severe  frosts 
in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and  August, 
while  their  more  northern  neighbours,  along  Lake 
Erie,  are  wholly  exempted  from  these  inconve- 
niences. This  town  has  neither  stone  nor  lime 
convenient  for  building ;  but  being  blessed  with 
abundance  of  good  wood,  their  houses  are  built 
entirely  of  this  material.  They  likewise  build  a 
considerable  number  of  boats,  which  always  find  ii 
ready  market  below.  I  sliall  defer  giving  you  a 
description  of  the  boats  made  use  of  on  the  west- 
ern waters,  until  I  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
examining  them,  especially  as  I  am  informed  I 
shall  find  a  considerable  variety  below,  not  made 
use  of  near  the  head  waters. 
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Le  Beauf  Creek  is  at  present  a  very  small 
stream,  and  when  largest  not  more  than  two  rods 
wide.  It  is,  however,  advantageously  situated  to 
collect  and  receive  in  its  channel  the  showers 
which  flill  on  the  neighbouring  hills  ;  so  tliat  five 
or  six  hours  of  any  considerable  rain  will,  in  twen- 
ty-four after,  raise  the  creek  to  a  height  of  two  feet. 
Advantage  is  always  taken  of  these  partial  freshes, 
and  if  you  are  ready  to  start  before  the  waters  fall, 
you  can  always  make  a  good  passage.  There  was 
a  very  handsome  fresh  I  am  informed  last  week, 
when  the  creek  rose  to  four  feet,  and  afforded  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  descending  the  river; 
however,  as  I  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  that  con- 
veyance, I  must  wait  for  the  next.  The  sky  at 
present  looks  somewhat  promising,  yet,  should  I 
be  disappointed,  and  no  rain  fall  within  a  day  or 
two  at  farthest,  I  shall  purchase  a  small  skiff,  so 
light  that  where  she  will  not  swim,  we  can  jump 
out  (Indian  like)  and  carry  her  over  a  shoal.  L. 
has  already  so  much  experience  that  he  can  see  a 
rock  that  stands  above  the  water  nearly  as  far  as 
myself.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  make 
him  my  first  mate.  You  shall  hear  from  me  again 
at  Pittsburgh. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 

•     VOL.    I.  P 
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LETTER  XI. 

Penns'jlvania^  Pittsburgh^  Fort  Dii   Quesney 
September  9,  1807. 

Dear  Friend, 

xVFTER  a  passage  of  six  days  I  at  length 
arrived  at  the  metropolis  and  emporium  of  this 
western  world ;  but,  before  I  proceed  to  say  any 
thing  of  this  rising  and  flourishing  little  city,  I 
must  return  to  Le  Bcauf,  and  accompany  you 
down  the  river. 

As  I  always  consider  myself  a  favourite  candi- 
date for  fortvme's  favour,  when  no  great  game  is 
at  stake,  so  it  happened  at  Le  Beauf;  for  on 
the  Saturday  night  after  my  last  it  rained  inces- 
santly, and  on  Monday  morning  the  whole  little 
village  was  in  confusion  with  the  preparations  made 
the  preceding  day  for  starting  off  with  the  first  of 
the  flood.  There  were  eight  boats  in  company, 
the  largest  of  Avhich  had  one  hundred  barrels  of 
salt  on  board. 

After  leaving  the  town,  and  descending  Le 
Beauf  Creek  for  half  a  mile,  we  entered  a  small 
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stagnant  pool,  likewise  named  Lake  Le  Beauf, 
being  about  two  miles  in  circumference  ;  passing 
thence  tlirough  the  outlet  five  miles  farther,  we  en- 
tered French  Creek,  which  comes  in  from  the  left 
hand  side.  This  stream  is  about  sixty  yards  wide, 
and  of  a  very  gentle  current,  except  in  some  few 
places,  where  it  is  obstructed  by  logs,  drift-wood, 
or  sand  shallows.  From  its  size  and  appearance 
it  may  with  propriety  be  denominated  a  river  ;  yet, 
it  is  very  shallow,  and  consequently  boats  are 
subject  to  run  aground.  When  this  happens, 
all  hands  jump  overboard,  and,  w^ith  the  united 
exertions  of  two  or  three  boats'  crews,  generally 
make  out  to  lift  and  sliove  a  boat  over  the  worst  of 
the  shoals. 

After  descending  the  stream  fifty-seven  miles 
we  arrived  at  Meadville,  a  very  thriving  and  re- 
spectable village,  containing  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  houses,  and  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  creek.  The  country  from  Fort  Le  Beauf  to 
Meadville,  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  is  a  rich 
level  tract  of  kmd,  improving  very  fast ;  and  the 
land  immediately  around  Meadville  is  a  beautiful 
rich  meadow,  yielding  already  great  quantities  of 
grain  and  other  produce,  as  well  as  considerable 
droves  of  excellent  cattle  for  transportation. 

About  half  a  mile  below  this  town  the  Cassawa 
Creek  falls  into  French  Creek,  and  is  navigable 
for  light  craft  about  ten  miles.  From  Meadviiie 
-ive  descended  thirty    miles,    passing   a    number 
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of  sciittcred  settlements,  but  no  town  until  we 
arrived  at  Franklinville,  (Fort  Franklin,)  situated  on 
the  right  hand  side,  at  the  junction  of  French 
Creek  and  Alleghany  River.  This  little  place 
contains  no  more  than  ten  houses  ;  it  was  a  post 
of  consequence  during  our  late  Indian  wars ;  and 
the  block-house  and  pickets  of  the  old  garrison 
still  retain  a  tolerable  appearance.  It  lies  in  lati- 
tude 41.  24.  N.  and  79.  50.  W. 

The  lenarth  of  French  Creek  is  about  one  hun- 

o 

dred  miles,  and,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
tance it  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  tracts  of  low, 
rich  lands,  among  which  are  several  natural  prai- 
ries, producing  a  strong  luxuriant  grass,  unob-- 
structed  by  the  growth  of  a  single  tree.  These 
tracts,  until  very  lately,  have  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  of  a  light  soil  ;  but  experience  has 
shown  them  to  be  of  the  first  quality.  Here  the 
emigrant  may  knock  up  a  hut  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  set  fire  to  the  grass  on  the  next,  and  on 
the  third  may  plough  up  a  field  ;  his  only  difficulty 
is  that  of  fencing.  Although  I  am  of  opinion 
that  a  tract  of  half  prairie  and  half  wood  land  must 
be  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  a  new  settler, 
yet  I  have  strong  doubts  whether  a  tract  of  the 
former,  situated  from  one  to  five  miles  from  any 
wood  land,  from  whence  all  fuel,  fencing  and 
building  stuff  must  be  drawn,  can  be  so  eligible  a 
situation  as  at  first  strikes  our  ilmcy. 
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The  Alleghany  river  is  certainly  the  most  beau- 
tiful stream  of  water  that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  it  is  as 
clear  and  transparent  as  the  lakes,  and  its  current 
as  gentle  as  can  be  wished,  while  its  bed  is  so 
very  little  obstructed  by  shoals  that  it  may  be  na- 
vigated in  safety.  It  is  true,  when  the  water  is 
low,  you  will  find  here  and  there  a  rock  lodged  in 
the  channel ;  but,  as  it  is  always  necessary  to  ha\'e 
a  pilot  on  board,  when  descending  v/ith  loaded 
boats,  they  are  so  well  acquainted  with  these  little 
obstructions  that  an  accident  seldom  or  ever  oc- 
curs. 

This  river  takes  its  rise  in  Pennsylvania,  near 
the  State  of  New- York,  where  it  passes  a  short 
distance  into  the  latter,  and  returns  into  the  former  ; 
thence  running  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  its 
course  through  this  State,  until  its  junction  with 
the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburgh.  It  is  navigable 
for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles. 

Another  head  water  of  this  river  takes  its  rise  in 
Chautaughque  Lake,  situate  in  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  State  of  New- York  ;  thence  passing 
down  the  Connewango  River,  falls  into  the  Alle- 
ghany, about  twenty  miles  after  it  passes  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  States  of  New- York  and 
Pennsylvania.  This  route,  as  I  have  before  no- 
ticed, being  much  the  shortest,  and  aftbrding  a 
much  easier  portage  between  the  two  lakes,  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  preferred  to  that 
of  French  Creek  and  Le  Beauf ;  but,  as  at  presefit, 
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from  the  want  of  hands  and  boats,  it  does  not  in- 
sure so  certain  or  ready  a  conveyance  ;  it  is  very 
little  frequented,  and  its  advantages  consequently; 
but  very  litde  known. 

After  leaving  Fort  Franklin  about  nine  miles, 
we  were  shown  a  large  rock,  on  the  left  shore 
of  the  river,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Indian's  God."  I  had  the  curiosity  to  land,  in 
order  to  examine  the  "  outlandish  marks"  which 
were  said  to  be  inscribed  upon  it;  but,  upon  investi- 
gation, found  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  ac- 
cidental crevices  made  by  time,  which  might  well 
enough  pass  for  Arabic  or  Chaldaic  characters  with 
those  who  could  not  read  their  own  mother 
tongue. 

The  Alleghany  River,  at  its  junction  with 
French  Creek,  is  about  twenty  yards  wide,  and 
continues  gradually  to  increase  as  you  descend. 
The  junction  of  Toby  Creek  with  the  main  river 
takes  place  from  the  left  hand  side,  about  forty-five 
miles  below  Fort  Franklin;  it  is  a  handsome 
stream,  about  forty  yards  wide,  and  navigable  for 
small  craft  fifty  miles.  Fifteen  miles  lower  w^e 
perceived  Sandy  Lick  Creek  coming  in  from  the 
same  side.  This  stream  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
former,  yet  not  navigable  for  quite  the  same  dis- 
tance. Passing  thence  seven  miles,  we  crossed  the 
mouth  of  Mahoning  Creek.  This  stream  is  about 
forty  \  ards  wide,  falls  in  from  tlie  left  hand  side, 
and  is  aUo  navigable  for  small  craft.  After  having 
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descended  eight3^-five  miles  from  Fort  Franklin.  V  ^  ,.  .  |^ 
we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Armstrong,  situated  on  /  jj  ,^  ^ ;, 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  This,  being  as  yet  quite  «^<*i*  f^^ 
a  new  settlement,  contains  no  more  than  twenty  Z*^*-*^*^* 
houses. 

The  land  on  both  sides  of  this  river,  for  the 
whole  distance,  from  the  junction  of  French  Creek  \ 

to  this  last  named  town,  is  a  high,  rough  and 
mountainous  country,  and  scarcely  worth  cultiva- 
tion along  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  observa- 
tion, however,  I  am  informed,  does  not  hold  good 
after  you  recede  a  mile  or  two  from  the  margin  of 
the  river,  where  the  land  improves  rapidly,  both  in 
quality  and  appearance. 

Twelve  miles  below  the  town  of  Armstrong, 
and  from  the  same  side,  the  Kiskemanitas  River, 
forms  its  junction  with  the  Alleghany  ;  it  is  the 
largest  tributary  stream  you  pass  on  the  main  river ; 
is  seventy  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable 
for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles. 
The  acquisition  of  this  stream  is  immediately  per- 
ceptible, as  the  Alleghany  now  acquires  a  breadth 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Three  miles 
below  the  Kiskemanitas,  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
we  were  instructed  to  look  out  for  a  small  town 
called  Freeport.  This  town  brought  to  my  recol- 
lection the  story  of  "  a  country  lad  coming  with 
"  his  father  to  see  the  town,  but  could  never  get  a 
"  sight  of  it  for  the  vast  number  of  houses."     So 
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here  I  could  not  see  the  houses  for  the  trees,  as 
tliose  intended  for  the  buildings  had  not  yet  been 
cut  down.  Immediately  below  this  town,  and  on 
the  same  side,  you  pass  Buffaloe  Creek,  which  is 
about  thirty  yards  wide,  but  not  navigable.  From 
thence  we  descended  thirty  miles  more,  without 
meeting  with  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  until  we 
airived  at  Pittsburgh,  which  is  reckoned  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  from  the  head  waters  of  Le 
Beauf. 

As  I  write  wholly  for  your  amusement,  I  know 
you  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  entertain  you  occa- 
sionally with  an  account  of^  some  of  my  exploits  and 
achievements,  as  one  of  the  mighty  hunters  of  the 
western  wilderness ;  and,  therefore,  with  becoming 
pride,  inform  you  that,  on  my  passage  to  this  place, 
I  shot  a  bear!  yes,  sir,  I  repeat  it,  I  shot  a  bear//;a.nd 
a  big  one  too  he  was.  The  particulars  are  worth  re- 
cording, and  are  as  follows  :  While  we  were  de- 
scending the  river  one  of  our  hands  discovered  a 
large  bear  swimming  across  the  stream  ;  we  exert- 
ed our  utmost  force  to  overtake  him  before  he 
could  reach  the  shore,  which,  by  dint  of  hard  row- 
ing, we  effected.  The  captain  and  myself  stood 
ready  yi  the  bow  to  lire  whenever  we  thought  our- 
selves sufficiently  near  for  that  purpose.  1  pulled 
my  trigger,  but  my  gun  flashed  in  the  pan.  The 
captain  then  pulled  his,  and  shot  the  bear  dead. 
Not  knowing  whether  I  should  ever  ha\e  another 
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chance  to  shoot  such  a  monster.  I  recollected 
''  Falstaff's  fight  with  Percy,"  so  primed  and 
pulled  trigger  once  more,  and  shot  the  bear  too. 

Although  the  shot  just  mentioned  was  not  ex- 
actly in  point  of  time  what  I  could  wish,  jet  you 
must  know,  that  on  the  same  day,  I  really  and 
"  bona  jicy  shot  a  deer  on  the  edge  of  the  bank 
of  the  river.  This  being  the  first  I  had  shot,  al- 
though I  had  seen  dozens  of  them  before,  inclines 
me  to  think  the  spell  is  broken.  I  discovered  him 
as  we  descended  the  river  ;  and,  as  he  had  not  yet 
perceived  our  boat,  we  all  sat  perfectly  still,  until 
we  had  drifted  close  upon  him,  without  his  being 
in  the  least  alarmed  ;  when  I  fired,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot,  without  any  previous  assistance  from 
the,  captain.  You  would  have  been  highly  di- 
verted could  you  have  taken  a  peep  at  our  party 
while  preparing  and  eating  our  supper  on  that 
evening.  You  will  please  to  remember  that,  as  we 
lodge  every  night  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  we 
are  not  so  much  troubled  with  preparing  our  bed 
as  with  preparing  our  food ;  and,  as  our  cook  is 
not  over  and  above  cleanly,  (not  having  any  thing 
better  than  a  handful  of  leaves  to  wipe  his  uten- 
sils,) I  prefer  attending  to  a  broil  for  myself.  We 
had  made  choice  on  that  evening  of  a  place  for 
our  encampment,  where  a  very  large  pine  tree  had 
been  blown  down  by  some  storm ;  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  our  different  crews  had  kindled  as  many 
VOL.  I.  q^ 
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fires,  which  soon  spread  along  the  whole  trunk  of 
the  tree,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twent}  feet 
ill  length,  and  exhibited  as  picturesque  a  groupc 
as  ever  was  seen.  Every  man  being  provided 
with  a  forked  stick,  with  a  piece  of  venison  stuck 
upon  one  end,  was  endeavouring  to  broil  or  roast 
his  portion  as  best  suited  his  fancy.  Some  would 
let  it  fall  into  the  fire  ;  others,  who  had  laid  it  on 
coals  to  broil,  could  not  again  approach  near 
enough  to  save  it  from  burning,  as  the  fire  became 
so  great,  and  the  heat  so  intense,  as  to  keep  them 
at  a  distance.  Those  who  hud  succeeded  stuck 
one  end  of  their  forked  stick  in  ihe  groinid,  with 
the  venison  suspended  upon  the  other ;  while, 
with  a  piece  of  bread  in  one  hand,  and  a  knife  in 
the  other,  they  contentedly  devoured  it  as  fast  as 
it  cooled.  Our  company  consisting  of  forty-two 
persons,  the  deer  did  not  furnish  an  overabundant 
supper,  nothing  being  left  for  the  morrow. 

1  had  never  seen  a  wild  turkey  before  I  descend- 
ed this  river,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  shoot- 
ing a  great  many.  They  are  very  plentii'ul  in  this 
quarter,  and  considered  the  largest  known  through- 
out the  western  country,  many  of  them  weighing 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds,  and  sometimes  so 
ovcrlnirdicned  with  fat  that  they  fly  with  difficulty. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  after  shooting  one  on 
a  tree,  you  will  find  him  bursted  by  falling  on  the 
ground  ;  they  are  remarkably  tame,  and,  if  alarm- 
ed, generally  take  to  a  tree,  especially  if  disturbed 
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by  a  dog.  I  found  my  air  gun  of  great  use  m 
shooting  this  game,  for  if  there  were  five  or  six  of 
them  upon  one  tree,  I  was  always  sure  of  bringing 
them  all  down.. 

This  river  affords  fine  pike  and  cat  fish  ;  many 
of  those  1  caught  weighed  thirty  pounds  and  up- 
wards. There  is  no  great  variety  of  smiil  fi^h  in  the 
miiin  river  ;  nor  is  there  much  chance  of  taking  any 
of  the  larger  kind  during  the  day  time,  unless  you 
troll  with  a  very  long  line  ;  but  by  setting  your 
bait  at  night  in  the  little  bays  and  eddies,  you  will 
generally  prove  successful.  I  have  been  well  as- 
sured that  this  river  produces  a  fish  \^•hich,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  alligator,  is  called  the  Alle- 
y  alligator  fish.  Those  who  have  seen  them 
assure  me  they  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  never 
exceed  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  length.  Not- 
withstanding, during  the  whole  navigation  of  this 
river,  I  was  constantly  on  the  look  out  to  get  a 
sight  of  this  fish,  yet  1  never  succeeded,  and,  there- 
fore, am  unable  either  to  confirm  j^r  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  this  non  descript. 

I  have  seen  very  few  Indians  since  I  left  Lake 
Erie,  excepting  a  few  Sanduskies,  who  had  been 
at  the  council  meeting  held  at  Buffaloe,  and  whom 
I  met,  as  they  passed  through  Presque  Isle,  on 
their  way  home.  We  likewise  passed  half  a  do- 
zen canoes  full  belonging  to  the  Cornplanters, 
a  tribe    settled    on   the  head  waters  of  the  Alle- 
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ghany,  and  which,  I  am  told,  is  the  only  one 
that  has  prohibited  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
to  its  members.  Whenever  an  individual  breaks 
through  this  regulation  he  is  discarded  from  the 
tribe,  and  for  ever  after  deemed  infamous. 

Pittsburgh  is  most  charmingly  situated  upon  a 
point  of  land  formed. by  the  confluence  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  and  the  Alleghany  Rivers,  which  here 
give  rise  to  the  celebrated  Ohio.  The  natural  ad- 
vantages which  this  place  possesses  are  so  great, 
that  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  western  country.  It  contains  between 
four  and  five  hundred  houses,  many  of  which 
would  be  called  elegant  even  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  From  the  best  information  I  could  collectj 
it  is  supposed  to  ,  contain  at  least  two  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  the  most  of  whom  are 
German  and  Irish  settlers,  from  various  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  IMaryland. 

This  town  has  likewise  a  number  of  public 
buildings,  principally  built  of  brick ;  among 
which  you  find  a  large  and  convenient  gaol,  court- 
house, market-house,  and  four  churches.  There 
are  probably  between  sixty^  and  seventy  stores, 
generally  well  stocked  with  every  kind  of  goods, 
and  afforded  reasonably  cheap,  considering  the  dis- 
tance they  have  to  bring  them  over  land  from 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ;  the  former  of  which 
places  is  reckoned  two  hundred  and  ninety- seven 
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miles,  and  the  latter  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
miles  distant.  The  price  of  waggon  carriage  over 
this  distance  is  five  and  six  dollars  a  hundred 
pounds  weight. 

Pittsburgh  has  likewise  a  considerable  number 
of  factories  established  already,  among  which  may 
be  ^nlimerated  distilleries,  breweries,  printing 
presses,  an  air  furnace,  a  glass  house,  and  cotton 
factory ;  likewise,  smaller  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  nails,  brushes,  ropes,  copper  ware, 
tin  ware  and  earthen  ware,  with  many  others 
too  tedious  to  mention.  A  branch  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania bank  has  likewise  been  established  here. 
Pittsburgh  appears  to  be  in  the  "  full  tide  of  suc- 
"  cessful  experiment,"  and  promises  fair,  within 
thirty  years  more,  to  be  the  largest  inland  city  in 
the  United  States.  The  climate  is  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  New- York,  being  situated  in  latitude  40. 
26.  N.  and  79.  51.  W.  and  subject  to  as  great 
and  sudden  changes  of  weather. 

The  goods  intended  for  New- Orleans,  Ken- 
tucky  and  Tennessee  markets  are  principally  ship- 
ped off  from  this  place,  although,  during  the  dry 
season,  which  generally  prevails  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  the  waters  are  so  low  that 
a  loaded  boat  cannot  descend  the  rivei".  Those, 
howeVfer,  who  are  accustomed  to  navigate  this 
''Ir^-er,  always  make  their  calculations  accordingly, 
and  when  they  find  they  will  not  be  enabled  to 
reach   Pittsburgh  in  time,    generally  order  their 
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g^oods  to  Wheeling,  another  town,  lying  about 
ninety  miles  lower  down  the  river,  from  whence 
the  'ater  is  deep  enough  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

The  town  of  Pittsburgh  is  abundantly  supplied 
wi'^h  fuel,  having  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  in 


its  vicinity,  which,  from  the  cheapness  of  labour, 
are  delivered  at  the  houses  for  six  cents  a  bushel. 
It  is  conjectured  that  not  less  than  five  thousand 
five  hundred  chaldron  are  consumed  annually  by 
the  town  and  factories.  The  first  entry  into  F'liks- 
burgh  is  not  equally  agreeable  to  every  person,  as 
the  sulphureous  vapour  arising  from  the  burning  of 
coal  is  immediately  perceptible ;  a  few  days  re- 
sidence will,  however,  in  a  great  measure  accus- 
tom you  to  this  inconvenience.  Ship  building  is 
carried  on  here  with  considerable  spirit ;  they 
have  already  launched  about  one  dozen  brigs  and 
schooners  ;  at  present  I  see  nothing  on  the  stocks 
larger  than  a  hundred  feet  barge.  Boat  buhding^ 
boat  buying  and  boot  selling,  seem  to  be  part  of 
the  business  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  town.  Very 
few  of  the  boats  which  come  from  the  rivers 
above,  or  are  built  in  this  town  and  descend  the 
river,  ever  return  again  ;  so  thatther^  isa  constent 
and  increased  demand  for  craft  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

A  passage  from  Le  Beauf  to  this  place  will  cost 
you  two  dollars,  finding  your  own  provisions.  If 
no  opportunity  offers  you  can  have  a   small  skiff 
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built  in  twenty-four  hours  for  five  dollars,  which 
will  carry  two  men  and  baggage,  with  which  you 
may  descend  in  all  imaginable  safety.  For  thirty 
dollars  you  may  purchase  a  large  skiff  or  batteau, 
which  will  very  easily  carry  twelve  thousand 
weight.  The  freight  from  Le  Beauf  to  Pitis- 
burarh  is  one  dollar  a  barre',  and  merchandise  at 
fifty  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Monongahela  River  rises  in  the  P'^ate  of 
Virginia,  at  the  foot  of  that  ridge  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Laurel  Mountains  ;  it  is  navigable 
for  one  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Pitts- 
burg. The  Youghiogany  River  falls  into  the 
Monongahela,  about  fifeen  miles  above  the  town, 
and  is  said  to  be  likewise  navigable  for  eighty 
miles. 

I  was  informed  that  there  was  a  very  curious 
cavern  about  sixty  miles  up  the  Monongahela, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Panther's  Den.  I 
should  have  been  happy,  if  I  had  leisure  sufficient, 
to  have  visited  it,  particularly  as  I  could  not  find 
any  one  who  could  give  me  a  description  from 
thc^ir  own  personal  examination  ;  but,  as  I  have 
yet  some  thousands  of  miles  before  me,  and  the 
water  rapidly  falling,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
lose  time.  I  have  purchased  a  keel  boat  com- 
pletely equipped  for  my  voyage,  for  which  I  paid 
one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  I  have  issued 
sailing,  or  rather  drifting  orders,   for  to-morro\v 
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morning,  when  I  shall  commence  my  voyage  on 
"  La  Belle  Riviere."  You  will  probably  hear 
from  me  again  when  I  an-ive  at  Marietta,  when  I 
•shall  endeavour  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
different  kind  of  boats  in  use  on  these  waters. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XII. 

Oho,  Marietta,  {Fort  Harmar,)  Sept.  20,  1807. 

Dear  Friend, 

IN  my  last  I  promised  to  give  you  some  ac- 
count of  the  different  kinds  of  boats  made  use  of 
on  these  waters,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  gratify 
your  curiosity  on  that  subject.  The  smallest  kind 
of  craft  in  use  are  simple  log  canoes ;  next  follow 
perrogues,  which  are  a  larger  kind  of  canoes,  but 
sufficiently  strong  and  capacious  to  carry  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  barrels  of  salt.  Skiffs  are  built  of 
all  sizes,  from  five  hundred  to  twenty  thousand, 
pounds  weight  burthen.  Batteaux  are  the  same^ 
as  the  larger  kind  of  skiffs,  and  indifferently  known 
by  either  name.  Arks  are  not  much  in  use  on 
these  waters ;  what  few  I  have  noticed  were  simi- 
lar to  those  you  have  seen  on  the  Susquehanna. 
Kentucky  boats  are  strong  frames  of  an  oblong 
form,  varying  in  size  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  in  breadth  ;  they 
are  built  of  stout  square  timber,  and,  before  they 
are  sided  and  roofed  in,  have  much  the  appearance 
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LETTER  XII.        ^^  I 

Ohio,  Marietta,  {Fort  Harmar,)  Sept.  20,  1807. 

Dear  Friend, 

IN  my  last  I  promised  to  give  you  some  ac- 
count of  the  different  kinds  of  boats  made  use  of 
on  these  waters,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  gratify 
your  curiosity  on  that  subject.  The  smallest  kind 
of  craft  in  use  are  simple  log  canoes ;  next  follow 
perrogues,  which  are  a  larger  kind  of  canoes,  but 
sufficiently  strong  and  capacious  to  carry  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  barrels  of  salt.  Skiffs  are  built  of 
all  sizes,  from  five  hundred  to  twenty  thousand  .^^^,  ^. 
pounds  weight  burthen.  Batteaux  are  the  same 
as  the  larger  kind  of  skiffs,  and  indifferently  known 
by  either  name.  Arks  are  not  much  in  use  on 
these  waters ;  what  few  I  have  noticed  were  simi- 
lar to  those  you  have  seen  on  the  Susquehanna. 
Kentucky  boats  are  strong  frames  of  an  oblong 
form,  varj^ing  in  size  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  in  breadth  ;  they 
are  built  of  stout  square  timber,  and,  before  they 
are  sided  and  roofed  in,  have  much  the  appearance 
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of  old  graving  scows,  excepting  that  the  front 
part  or  bow  has  somewhat  of  a  rake.  The 
gunwales  are  generally  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  inches  high,  and  from  tliree  to  six  inches 
thick  ;  on  the  top  of  these  are  mortised  square 
joist  of  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  four  or 
five  inches  thick,  which  are  sided  up  like  a  house 
with  ordinary  boards ;  on  the  top  of  these  studs 
are  secured  the  foot  of  each  rafter,  over  which  the 
roof  is  laid,  which  likewise  answers  the  purpose  of 
a  main  and  quarter  deck  ;  they  are  steered  by  a 
long  swing  oar  of  the  whole  length  of  the  boat,  and 
generally  have  from  one  to  three  hands  to  manage 
a  boat,  having  frequent  occasion,  when  heavily 
loaded,  to  lise  their  unwieldy  oars,  in  order  to 
keep  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Some  of 
these  floating  machines,  with  a  shed  roof,  bear  a 
very  strikhig  resemblance  to  what  you  daily  see  in 
the  streets  of  New-York,  where  new  houses  are 
building,  and  generally  denominated  a  lime- 
house. 

New- Orleans  boats  are  built  uponvthe  same 
model  as  the  Kentucky  boats,  excepting  that  they 
are  generally  much  larger  and  stronger,  with 
an  arched  roof  fore  and  aft.  When  I  first  saw  a 
row  of  diese  boats  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  shore 
at  Pittsburgh,  I  really  concluded  they  were  de- 
tached pieces  of  some  large  rope- walk  which  had 
been  carried  oft'  by  the  freshes  from  above.  The 
largest  boats  of  this  kind  will  carry  four  hundred 
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and  fifty  barrels  of  flour.  Keel  boats  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  their  name  would  seem  to  imply 
to  a  stranger  who  has  never  seen  one,  especially 
to  an  inhabitant  of  a  sea-port,  where  the  name 
is  always  applied  to  sailing  boats,  particularly 
those  kinds  that  can  beat  up  against  a  wind.  Here, 
however,  it  is  given  to  a  species  of  the  Schenec- 
tady boats,  which  you  will  find  particularly  de- 
scribed in  my  account  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mohawk  River.  The  principal  difference  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  timbers  or  knees  of  these  are 
built  upon  a  small  keel,  about  three  inches  in 
depth,  and  four  or  five  in  width  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  are  denominated  keel  boats.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  keel  is  an  additional 
strength  to  the  boat,  as  it  receives  the  first  shock 
of  any  obstruction  in  the  navigation,  which  other- 
wise  would  fall  immediately  upon  the  planking ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  a  draft  of  three 
inches  more  water  than  Schenectady  boats  of  the 
same  size  and  burthen.  These  boats  are  generally 
built  from  forty  to  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  from 
seven  to  nine  feet  in  width  ;  the  largest  kind  re- 
quire but  one  hand  to  steer  and  two  to  row,  in 
descending  the  Ohio,  and  will  carry  about  one 
hundred  barrels  of  salt ;  but,  to  ascend  the  stream, 
they  will  require  at  least  six  or  eight  hands  to 
make  any  considerable  progress. 

The  last  and  best  kind  of  boats  used  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  is  what  is  called  a  barge. 
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You  will  have  a  tolerable  correct  idea  of  this  kind 
when  you  see  a  ship's  long  boat,  or  those  used  at 
the  ferry  from  the  city  of  New- York  to  Long 
Island,  adding  thereto  about  three  times  the  length 
and  a  proportionable  depth,  their  width  being  ge- 
nerally between  seven  and  ten  feet.  These  boats 
are  steered  by  a  rudder,  and  are  easily  managed 
while  they  have  any  way  upon  them ;  but  when 
descending  with  the  force  of  the  current  alone,  are 
not  so  easily  twisted  and  turned  as  a  keel  boat  is 
by  her  long  steering  oar.  A  barge  will  carry  from 
forty  to  sixty  thousand  weight,  and  requires  four 
hands  besides  the  helmsman  to  descend  the  river ; 
but,  to  return  with  a  loading,  from  eight  to  twelve 
become  necessary.  Barges,  as  well  as  keel  boats, 
generally  carry  a  moveable  mast  a- midships,  and, 
whenever  the  wind  will  permit,  set  a  square -sail, 
and  some  few  top-sails.  A  small  fleet  of  six  or 
seven  of  these  vessels  coming  up  before  a  ^vind, 
at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  is  equally  as 
pleasing  a  sight  in  this  country,  as  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  largest  square-rigged  vessels  entering 
the  harbour  of  New- York. 

The  prices  of  the  various  kinds  of  boats  already 
described  are  as  follows  :  Canoes  from  one  to 
three  dollars  ;  perrogues  from  five  to  twenty ; 
small  skiffs  from  five  to  ten  dollars  ;  large  skiffs 
or  batteaux  from  twenty  to  fifty  ;  arks  one  dol- 
lar a  foot  in  length  ;  Kentucky  and  New- Orleans 
boats  from  one  dollar  to  one  and  a  half  a  foot ; 
keel  boats  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  a 
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foot,  and  barges  from  four  to  five  dollars  a  foot. 
These  are  the  customary  prices  for  new  boats ; 
but,  from  the  constant  influx  of  boats  of  everj^  de- 
scription down  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany 
Rivers,  whose  destination  is  no  farther  than  Pitts- 
burgh, boats  may  often  be  had  at  very  reduced 
prices.  Having  at  length  gone  through  with  my 
account  of  the  shipping  of  this  western  world,  I 
shall  proceed  with  that  of  my  voyage,  and  inform 
you  how  I  arrived  at  this  place. 

The  Ohio,  immediately  below  Pittsburgh,  ap- 
peared to  be  about  six  hundred  yards  wide.  From 
this  town  to  Fort  M'Intosh  is  thirty  miles.  The 
land  continues  high  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
excepting  some  small  narrow  bottoms  near  the 
river,  which  are  subject  to  be  overflowed  with 
every  considerable  rise  of  the  Ohio.  Some  of 
these  heights  are  said  to  be  very  excellent  land,  and 
the  produce,  which  is  wheat,  much  more  profita- 
ble than  the  bottoms,  which  yield  nothing  but 
corn.  Before  I  left  Pittsburgh  I  purchased  a 
"  Navigator,"  a  kind  of  "  Blunt,"  or  "  Hamilton 
"  Moore,"  for  these  waters ;  it  is  a  small  pam- 
phlet, but  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  mis- 
cellaneous information,  and  particularly  servicea- 
ble to  a  stranger. 

Fort  M'Intosh,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Beaver,  is  a  small  village  or  town  of  about  thirty 
houses,  lying  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  Big  Beaver  Creek  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  Ohio  just  above  the  town,  and 
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gives  name  to  the  village.  This  stream  furnishes 
a  number  of  very  valuable  mill-seats,  within  the 
distance  of  four  miles  from  the  river ;  and  has 
likewise  been  said  to  afford  an  easy  communica- 
tion by  a  short  portage  with  Lake  Erie  ;  but,  on 
inquiry,  I  am  informed  it  can  never  be  used  by 
any  thing  larger  than  a  canoe. 

Ten  miles  lower,  on  the  left  side,  lies  George- 
town, consisting  of  fifteen  houses,  and  borders  on 
the  State  of  Virginia.  The  character  of  George- 
town is  not  much  esteemed  by  the  navigators 
of  the  Ohio  ;  it  is  particularly  pointed  out  as 
being  inhabited  by  a  set  of  quarrelsome  fellows, 
amongst  whom  their  chief  magistrate  is  said 
to  be  a  very  prominent  character.  About  two 
miles  below  Georgetown  you  cross  the  dividing 
line  between  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  river  ;  and  be- 
tween the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  on  the 
right  hand  side.  Five  miles  below  the  line,  you 
arrive  at  the  first  post  town  in  the  State  of  Ohio  ; 
it  contains  two  houses,  and  if  it  has  a  name  I 
have  forgotten  it.  This  place  is  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  river. 

Descending  thence  twelve  miles  we  arrived  at 
Sieubenville,  a  handsome,  flourishing  town,  situa- 
ted on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  likewise  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  ;  it  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  houses,  has  a  number  of  genteel  brick 
buildmgs,  and  several  stores  well  stocked  with 
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every  kind  of  merchandise.  Superfine  flour  was 
selling  here  at  the  same  price  as  at  Pittsburgh, 
which  was  from  three  dollars  to  three  and  a  half 
a  barrel ;  Indian  corn  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  and 
other  articles  of  produce  in  proportion. 

Charlestown  is  also  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
only  seven  miles  from  Steubenville ;  it  contains 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  houses,  is  a  county  town, 
and  has  a  flourishing  earthen  ware  manufactory. 
Buffiiloe  Creek  is  a  capital  mill  stream,  and  falls 
into  the  Ohio,  about  three  miles  below  Mingo 
Bottom,  so  called  from  its  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  a  tribe  of  that  name,  whose  chief  is 
celebrated  for  his  powers  of  oratory  and  his  un- 
merited misfortunes  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia.* 

*  In  the  year  1774  a  battle  was  fought  near  the  present 
town  of  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawa 
River,  between  the  united  tribes  of  the  Shawanese  and  Min- 
goes,  and  a  party  of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians 
were  completely  routed,  and  sued  for  a  peace.  Logan 
(whose  family  had  been  most  cruelly  butchered,  in  cold 
blood,  by  a  wretch  of  the  name  of  Cresap)  had  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  the  war,  yet  scorned  to  be  seen  with 
those  who  were  supplicating  for  a  peace,  Lest,  however, 
the  sincerity  of  others  should  be  mistrusted  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  so  distinguished  a  warrior,  he  sent  the  fol- 
lowing speech  to  Lord  Dunmore,  then  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia : 

"  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  ever  he  entered 
"  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  hnn  not  meat ;  if  ever 
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The  lands  about  Charlestown  are  not  consider- 
ed equally  good  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Steubenville.  Nine  miles  below  Charlestown 
we  passed  a  little  town  named  Warren,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  consisting  of  thirty 
houses.  From  hence,  having  descended  ten  miles 
more,  we  arrived  at  Wheeling,  a  town  of  considera- 
ble trade  and  importance  on  these  western  waters. 
It  lies  in  latitude  40..  5.  N.  and  80.  34.  W. 

This  town  is  situated  on  an  elevated  bank,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  river,  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  contains  at  present  about  two  hundred  houses, 
amongst  which  are  a  very  considerable  number  of 

"  he  came  cold  and  naked  and  he  clothed  him  not.  Du- 
"  rmg  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan 
'•'  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such 
"  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen,  as  they 
"  passed,  pointed,  and  said  Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white 
"  men.  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but 
"  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last 
"  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the 
"  relations  of  Logan,  not  sparing  even  my  women  and 
"  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the 
"  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  re- 
"  venge.  I  have  sought  it :  I  have  killed  many  :  I  have 
"  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the 
"  beams  of  peace  ;  but  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine 
"  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  never 
"  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  tliere  tomouru 
"  for  Logan  ?     Not  one." 
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stores,  well  supplied  with  every  kind  of  merchan- 
dise, suitable  for  the  country.  It  takes  away  a 
considerable  trade  from  Pittsburgh,  being  so 
situated  that  vessels  may  descend  from  it  during 
tiie  dryest  seasons  of  the  year ;  many  of  the 
lower  countr)^  merchants,  therefore,  prefer  send- 
ing their  goods  over  land  to  this  place,  rather  than 
risk  a  detention  of  three  or  four  weeks  at  Pitts-, 
burgh. 

A  mail  stage  arrives  at  Wheeling  regularly 
twice  a  week  from  Philadelphia,  and  another  line 
continues  on  to  Lexington,  the  capital  of  Ken- 
tucky, so  that  this  town  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  within  the  limits  of  the  old  settlements. 

The  land  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheel- 
ing is  rough  and  mountainous  ;  but,  at  some  little 
distance  back,  improves  very  fast.  Considerable 
boat  building  is  likewise  carried  on  at  this  place ; 
and,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  stock  of  one  man, 
bear  raising  must  be  either  an  employment  of 
profit  or  pleasure,  as  he  had  no  less  than  five  of 
these  monsters,  all  nearly  full  grown,  chained  to  as 
many  posts  in  the  front  of  his  house  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  expression,  "  would  rather  lose  his 
"  child  than  one  of  them."  This  town  is  reckoned 
to  be  about  ninety  milts  distant  from  Pittsburgh, 
according  to  the  meanders  of  the  river.  Wheel- 
ing Creek  tails  into  the  Ohio  about  half  a  mile  be- 
low the  town,  and  affords  gome  excellent  mill- 
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seats.  Not  far  from  its  tnouth  is  still  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  the  old  fort. 

Seven  miles  below  Wheeling  we  passed  a  little 
deserted  village,  of  six  or  seven  cabins,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  named  Pultney. 
I  could  not  learn  from  what  cause  it  hid  been 
abandoned,  but  presume  its  inhabitants  must  have 
been  of  that  class  of  people  denominated  Squat- 
ters, who,  not  having  any  title,  had  been  ordered  off 
by  the  proprietors.  From  Pultney  down  to  Grave 
Creek,  which  is  eight  miles  distant,  is  a  fine  rich 
tract  of  bottom  land,  on  the  Virginia  shore,  said 
to  be  worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre, 
unimproved  ;  but,  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  the  land,  or  to  some  other  cause,  it  lias  very 
few  settlements  upon  it. 

I  was  informed  there  were  several  of  those  sin- 
gular and  astonishing  mounds,  which  have  exci- 
ted the  curiosity  of  travellers,  to  be  seen  near 
Grave  Creek.  We  had  already  passed  them  three  or 
four  miles  before  I  was  apprized  of  their  vicinity, 
and  I  had  some  inclination  to  halt  and  travel  up 
on  foot,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  them  ;  but,  as 
I  had  been  told  we  should  find  a  much  greater 
variety  as  we  descended  to  Marietta,  I  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  lose  any  time.  Our  pilot,  inform- 
ed me  that  he  had  encamped  one  night,  some  years 
ag(-,  on  the  L.rgest  of  them,  and  described  it  as 
"  being  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height,  with 
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"  the  top  cut  off,  and  overgrown  with  trees  of  the 
"  largest  size."  Seacoal  appears  to  be  very 
abundant  throughout  this  country,  and  in  many 
places  lying  so  convenient  to  the  river,  that  you 
may  lay  a  boat  along  side  of  the  bank,  and  shovel 
it  in  with  very  little  trouble. 

After  leaving  Pultney  we  passed  a  considerable 
number  of  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
but  saw  no  more  towns  until  we  arrived  at  Mari- 
etta, situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  at  a  distance  below  Pittsburgh  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

This  voyage  is  generally  performed  in  five  days, 
and  a  passage  on  board  a  trading  boat  will  cost 
two  dollars,  exclusive  of  provisions.  Freight  to 
this  place  is  one  dollar  a  barrel,  and  merchandise 
at  fifty  cents  a  hundred  pounds  weight;  but  con- 
siderably lower  when  destined  for  a  distance 
of  eight  or  ten  hundred  miles.  Most  people, 
however,  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  some  kind 
of  a  boat,  and  freight  their  own  goods;  while 
those  who  travel  for  improvement  or  amusement 
will  always  prefer  having  a  boat  at  their  own  com- 
mand,  to  being  confined  in  one  of  the  trading 
boats,  where  you  can  have  no  will  of  your  own. 
To  those  who  wish  to  travel  as  economical  as  pos- 
sible, it  will  be  advisable  to  take  a  passage  on 
board  boats  of  the  latter  description,  where  the 
whole  voyage  to  New- Orleans,  a  distance  of  two 
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thousand  two  hundred  miles,  will  not  cost  more 
than  from  five  to  ten  dollars. 

The  Ohio,  as  yet,  has  not  produced  us  any  fish, 
and,  although  this  may  be  owing  in  some  measure 
to  a  want  of  industrj^  on  our  part,  yet  I  am  incli- 
ned to  believe  it  is  not  so  well  stocked  with  fish  as 
it  has  been  represented  to  be.  The  river  is  sub- 
ject to  rise  very  suddenly  in  many  places,  when 
the  current  becomes  proportionably  rapid.  Fish 
generally  seek  for  still  water,  and  as  this  is  only 
to  be  found  in  deep  holes,  or  under  projecting 
points  of  land,  we  are  not  to  expect  to  find  many 
in  the  stream.  I  liave  seen  several  dry  salted  cat 
fish  which  weighed  twelve  and  fourteen  pounds, 
and,  probably,  when  first  caught,  not  less  than  for- 
ty. I  have  indeed  been  assured,  by  a  respectable 
gentleman,  that  many  are  frequently  caught  which 
weigh  from  fifty  to  ninety  pounds.  I  have  seen  a 
few  cat  fish,  buffaioe  fish,  sun  fish,  perch,  chub, 
suckers  and  herrings ;  but  no  sturgeon  or  pike. 
The  herring,  which  here  take  the  hook,  are  exact- 
ly the  same  with  our  long  summer  herrings,  with 
this  difference,  that  our's  never  take  the  hook. 

The  river  water  is  generally  used  by  all  the  set- 
tlers on  its  banks  for  every  culinary  as  well  as  ta- 
ble use.  This  is  a  particular  hardship  to  those  ac- 
customed to  drink  clear  water  only  ;  for,  although 
the  Ohio  is  equally  well  tasted  with  the  best  of 
brook  water,  yet,  at  this  season,  it  is  thick  and 
turbid,  and  the  thousands  of  dead  squirrels  putre- 
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fying  on  its  surface  and  its  shores,  contribute  very 
little  to  render  it  more  agreeable. 

The  Ohio  River,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  cer- 
tainly the  handsomest  stream  in  our  country,  and 
continues,  as  I  am  informed,  to  improve  in  beauty 
and  size  as  you  descend.  The  velocity  of  the 
current  at  present  is  two  miles  an  hour,  and  in 
freshes  may  be  rated  on  an  average  at  no  more 
than  three  and  a  half.  The  stream  is  at  all  times 
smooth  and  gentle,  very  little  obstructed  by  sunk- 
en logs  or  trees,  so  that,  with  keeping  one  hand 
to  look  out,  you  may  glide  along  twenty  and 
twenty-five  miles  of  a  night,  in  the  greatest 
security. 

We  have  already  passed  twenty -seven  islands, 
some  of  which  contain  upwards  of  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  ;  many,  however,  lie  so  low  as  to  be 
entirely  useless,  from  the  frequent  inundations  oc- 
casioned by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  river. 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  a  height  the  freshes 
generally  rise  on  this  river ;  and,  to  you,  it  will 
appear  difficult  to  believe  that  they  frequently 
exceed  forty  feet  of  perpendicular  height.  The 
lodges  of  drift  wood  in  the  trees  on  the  banks, 
as  likewise  the  wharf  at  Marietta,  however,  fully 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  the  latter 
being  forty  feet  in  height,  and  the  river  at  present 
three  feet  below  its  foundation. 
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In  describing  my  course  clown  the  river  to  this 
place,  I  neglected  to  inform  you,  that  five  miles 
above  Marietta,  on  the  right  hand  side,  we  passed 
the  Little  Muskingum  River,  a  considerable 
stream,  which  there  falls  into  the  Ohio  ;  and,  two 
miles  lower,  on  the  same  side,  another  considera- 
ble, but  smaller,  stream,  called  Duck  Creek.  Both 
of  these  streams  have  a  neat  and  handsome  bridge 
across  them,  of  which  we  had  a  full  view  in  de- 
scending the  Ohio. 

The  town  of  Marietta  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ohio;  and  is  handsomely  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Muskingum  River.  The  first  im- 
provements, and  consequently  the  most  nume- 
rous, were  made  on  the  upper  side  ;  but  the  lower 
being  found  to  be  one  or  two  feet  higher,  consi- 
derable improvements  are  likewise  making  there. 
Marietta  contains  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
houses,  amongst  which  are  several  that  may  be 
considered  not  only  genteel,  but  even  elegant.  It 
is  a  county  town,  has  a  market,  printing  office, 
several  mercantile  stores,  and  a  great  variety  of 
mechanics.  Ship  building  is  carried  on  with  more 
spirit  than  at  any  other  town  on  the  Ohio  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  two  fine  ships  on  the 
falls  last  year,  there  are  now  on  the  stocks  three 
ships  of  about  three  hundred  tons  burthen  each, 
and  two  large  brigs,  besides  smaller  craft.  The 
former  will  be  ready  to  descend  the  river  with  the 
earliest  spring  freshes,  when  they  will  be  loaded 
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with  the  produce  of  the  country,  an/^  ready  to  con- 
vey it  to  the  the  most  distant  part  of  the  globe. 
The  price  for  ship  building  here  is  iifty  dollars  a 
ton,  rigged  and  equipped  complet^  for  sea. 

These  vessels  are  built  on  tl^^e  Muskingum  Ri- 
ver,  which,  although  at  present  fordable,  is  a  very 
considerable  stream,  being  nearly  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  navigable  for  keel  boats  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles.  One  of  its  branches  is  said 
to  communicate,  by  a  portage  of  seven  miles,  with 
the  Cayahaga,  which  empties  into  Lake  Erie,  and, 
when  the  waters  are  high,  may  be  navigated  to 
within  one  mile  of  each  other.  Fort  Harmar,  a 
posf  of  some  consequence  in  our  late  Indian  wars, 
was  built  on  the  lower  side  of  the  Muskingum  ; 
it  is  now  gone  to  ruin,  as  the  increased  population 
of  the  -country  has,  in  a  manner,  rendered  it  en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

Marietta  may  be  considered  as  New^- England  in 
miniature  ;  her  inhabitants  are  sober,  honest,  reli- 
gious and  industrious,  while  dissipation  and  irra- 
tional amusements  are  not  known  in  her  friendly 
circles.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  in  propor- 
tion to  her  population,  there  is  no  town  on  this 
side  of  the  mountains,  not  even  excepting  Pitts- 
burgh itself,  can  rival  Marietta  in  the  number  of 
her  enterprising  and  well  informed  citizens. 

This  town  lies  in  latitude  3y.  25.  N.  and  81.  19. 
W.  the  climate  is  said  to  be  far  more  temperate 
and  settled  tlaan  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  coast. 
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The  produce  of  the  country  is  the  same  as  with 
you,  excepting  that  they  raise  some  small  crops  of 
coarse  cotton,  calculated  only  for  the  manufacture 
of  homespun.  The  only  fiuits  I  have  met  with, 
with  which  you  are  unacquainted,  are  the  man- 
drake and  papaw.  The  former  grows  in  the  crotch 
of  a  small  shrub,  in  the  open  places  of  woods  ; 
in  shape,  size  and  colour  it  very  much  resembles 
a  lime,  excepting  the  colour  being  of  much 
lighter  yellow ;  in  taste  it  approaches  nearest  to 
the  pineapple.  The  papaw  is  about  the  size  of  a 
cucumber,  and  something  of  that  shape,  but 
is  perfectly  smooth ;  they  grow  in  clusters  of 
three,  four  and  five  together,  on  trees  about  twen- 
ty or  thirty  feet  high.  The  fruit  at  this  time  is 
quite  green,  therefore  I  am  unable  to  speak  from 
experience,  and  say  they  are  "  truly  delicious." 
This  tree,  however,  has  one  very  peculiar  quality, 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  richness  of  its  fruit, 
namely,  that  it  is  never  found  except  upon  the 
richest  bottoms. 

I  propose  spending  to-morrow  in  taking  a  more 
particular  view  of  the  ancient  works  and  fortifica- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  of  which 
I  know  you  will  expect  me  to  say  something.  I 
have  already  taken  a  cursory  view  of  them  ;  but, 
as  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  resting  here  for  a 
day  or  two  longer,  my  next  shall  be  devoted  to 
this  subject. 
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The  ferry  at  this  place,  across  the  Muskiii^jni 
River,  is  established  upon  a  curious  and  yet  ver) 
simple  plan.  They  prepare  a  flat  boat,  with  a  sin-\ 
gle  lee-board  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  upper 
side,  which  is  then  secured  by  a  painter  at 
each  end  to  a  strong  hawser,  stretched  across  the 
river  from  bank  to  bank  ;  to  the  end  of  each 
painter  is  affixed  a  kind  of  travelling  block, 
which  runs  along  the  hawser  ;  and  whenever  the 
boat  is  to  move,  the  stern  rope  is  slacked  up  two 
or  three  feet,  the  lee- board  let  down,  and  she 
passes  over  to  the  other  shore  without  any  other 
assistance  than  the  pressure  of  the  current  upon 
the  lee-board.  When  they  wish  to  return  they  re- 
verse the  management,  by  taking  in  the  slack  of 
what  was  the  stem  rope,  which  converts  the  former 
stem  to  her  present  stern,  when  she  proceeds  as 
before  to  the  opposite  shore. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

Ohio,  Marietta,  September  21,  1807. 
Dear  Friend, 

BEING  just  returned  from  my  excursion  to 
examine  what  is  called  the  Indian  antiquities  of 
this  country,  I  now  devote  the  evening  to  your 
amusement.  My  notes  and  observations,  such  as 
they  are,  must  furnish  the  subject. 

If  the  small  and  imperfect  samples  of  ancient 
fortifications  found  in  our  own  State  have  excited 
so  much  wonder  as  to  their  founders,  how  much 
more  cause  have  we  for  astonishment  when  view- 
ing works  of  such  surprising  extent  and  grandeur 
as  those  of  the  ancients  in  this  part  of  our  coun- 
try? 

That  a  country,  which  has  generally  been  reputed 
as  buried  inthe  most  abject  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
or  but  lately  peopled  by  some  accidental  emigra- 
tion from  that  part  of  Asia  which  approaches  very 
near  to  our  continent,  should  produce  such  monu- 
ments of  its  antiquity,  population,  industry,  and  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to 
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plan  and  execute  such  mighty  works  as  these, 
concerning  which  the  traditions  of  the  aborigines 
of  this  country  does  not  retain  even  the  smallest 
remembrance  of  the  founders,  is,  if  possible,  more 
astonishing  still,  and  seems  to  argue  a  degree  of 
antiquity  which  few  are  willing  to  allow. 

These  works  or  fortifications,  which  enclose  an 
area  of  about  seventy  acres,  are  within  the  town  plot 
of  Marietta,  and  are  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Muskingum,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
River  Ohio,  upon  a  second  elevated  plain,  entirely 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  annual  floods,  which  some- 
times inundate  a  great  part  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. They  consist  of  walls,  ramparts  and  mounds 
of  earth  of  astonishing  magnitude  and  extent ; 
some  of  a  circular  and  semicircular  form,  and 
others  in  squares  and  straight  lines.  But,  to  be 
more  particular,  take  my  notes  as  they  occurred. 

After  ascending  the  second  elevated  bank,  and 
advancing  about  seventy  or  eighty  paces,*  I 
entered  at  the  south  end  through  a  large  opening  at 
the  angle  of  two  walls  or  ramparts  about  five  feet 
in  height ;  the  one  on  the  right  hand  extending 
to  the  north-east  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
paces ;  and  the  other,  on  the  left,  extending  to 
the  north-west  about  five  hundred  and  sixty  paces 
in  length.     These  wails  appear  to  be^  in  a  more 

*  Not  geometrical  paces. 
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ruinous    state  than  the  others;    but   from   what 
cause  I  am  unable  to  say. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  paces  north  of  the  en- 
trance before  mentioned,  are  two  ruinous  walls, 
portions  of  concentric  circles,  having  their  convexi- 
ties towards  the  south-east,  each  being  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  paces  in  length. 

About  twenty-five  paces  farther  to  the  north- 
west, commences  the  bank  or  wall  which  sur- 
rounds the  great  mound,  being  about  breast  high, 
in  the  inside  of  which  is  a  trench  or  ditch  from 
three  to  five  feet  deep,  and  about  five  or  six  paces 
wide.  The  great  mound,  which  is  in  the  centre, 
is  of  a  pyramidical  form,  about  thirty  feet  in 
height,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  paces  in  cir- 
cumference, and,  at  the  north-west  end,  has  a 
passage  or  entrance-way  of  eight  paces  wide.  One 
hundred  paces  to  the  north-west  of  the  gateway  of 
the  great  mound  there  is  a  smaller  mound  of  an  oval 
form.  Afterleaving  this  little  mound  about  the  same 
distance,  and  still  in  the  same  direction,  I  entered 
the  southern  extremity  of  what  is  called  the  Little 
Fort,  bemg  a  parallelogram  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty  paces  in  length,  and  three  hundred  and 
seventy  in  breadth,  its  longest  sides  extending  to 
the  north-west,  and  lying  parallel  to  the  river. 
This  fort  has  three  entrances  or  gateways  on  each 
side  ;  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  corner ; 
each  of  the  corner  passages  is  covered  or  defend- 
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ed  by  a  small  elevated  mound,  and  the  middle 
gates  by  two.  The  walls  or  ramparts  are  generally 
from  five  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  appear  to  be 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  A  small  dis- 
tance to  the  west  end,  and  on  the  outside  of  this 
fort,  towards  the  margin  of  what  was  formerly 
the  river,  is  the  spot  which  has  been  designated  as 
the  burial  ground  of  the  ancients. 

From  the  Little  Fort  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  paces,  still  further  towards  the 
north-west,  stands  the  Great  Fort,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  an  oblong  9^4*ap#,  about  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  paces  in  length,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  ten  in  breadth,  having  three  passages  or 
gateways  on  each  side  ;  but  that  on  the  south-west, 
or  river  side,  is  somewhat  the  largest.  The  walls 
are  generally  from  five  to  nine  feet  in  height,  and 
fourteen  paces  in  thickness  at  the  bottom.  From 
the  large  gateway,  and  at  another  on  the  river  side 
of  the  wall,  are  two  covert  ways  leading  towards 
the  river,  about  one  hundred  and  forty-three  paces 
in  length.  In  the  inside  of  the  middle  entrance  of 
the  south-west  wall  or  rampart,  is  a  singular 
and  elevated  square  mound,  extending  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  the  fort,  sixty  paces  in  length  to  the 
north-west,  forty-eight  in  breadth  to  the  north-east, 
and  about  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  height.  It  has 
likewise  abutments  at  the  centre  of  each  side,  form- 
ing gentle  ascents  to  the  top,  excepting  the  side 
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nearest  to  the  wall,  which  has  a  covered  way  four 
paces  wide,  extending  inward  a  few  paces,  when  it 
likewise  affords  another  passage  to  the  summit.  At 
the  easternmost  corner,  on  the  right,  there  is 
another  mound  of  the  same  figure  and  form  as  the 
last,  although  not  so  large,  being  no  more  than 
forty-four  paces  in  length,  twenty-two  in  breadth, 
and  about  five  feet  in  height.  This  mound,  from 
some  unknown  cause  or  other,  appears  in  a  far  less 
perfect  state  than  the  former.  At  the  southern- 
most corner,  on  the  left,  is  a  narrow,  and  some- 
thing of  a  half- moon  formed  parapet,  about  the 
same  height,  and  eighty  paces  in  extent,  with  a 
mound  at  the  centre,  which  evidently  appears  to 
have  been  intended  to  defend  the  gate  at  that  cor- 
ner. At  the  westernmost  corner  there  is  another 
of  the  aforementioned  mounds,  with  abutments  at 
each  side,  affording  an  easy  passage  to  the  summit ; 
this  one  is  about  nine  feet  in  height,  seventy-six 
paces  in  length,  and  fifty-four  in  breadth.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  works  just  mentioned,  there  are 
many  smaller  mounds  and  excavations,  without 
the  limits  of  the  walls  or  ramparts  ;  but  in  general 
so  trifling  and  imperfect,  when  compared  widi 
what  I  have  already  described,  as  not  to  be  deser 
ving  of  notice. 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  among  those  who  have  examined  thest: 
works,  respecting  the  original  intention  or  design 
for  v/hich  thev  were  erected  bv  the  founders  ;  for 
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while  some,  and  among  those  several  military  cha- 
racters, who  ought  to  be  able  to  form  a  competent 
judgment,  have  pronounced  them  places  of  warlike 
defence  ;  others  have  insisted  that  they  were  the 
mere  towns  of  some  peaceable  people,  and  that  the 
elevations  which  have  been  mistaken  for  forts  and 
ramparts,  were  nothing  more  than  the  site  of  their 
temples,  and  the  walls  of  their  gardens  ;  and  the 
elevated  mounds,  the  sepulchres  of  their  dead,  or 
high  places  of  sacrifice  ! 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  my 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  fortification  ;  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  speak  decidedly  on  this  question,  yet  free- 
ly confess  that  I  lean  to  the  former  opinion.  The 
principal  reason  which  has  inclined  me  to  this,  is 
that  of  the  two  passages  or  covert  ways  already 
mentioned,  which,  by  a  gradual  descent,  lead  from 
the  principal  fort  to  the  lower  grounds  towards 
the  Muskingum  River.  These,  at  this  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  soil  and  retro- 
cession of  the  water,  are  nov/  three  hundred  paces 
distant ;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  river  flowed  at 
the  foot  of  these  passages  at  the  time  of  erecting 
the  fortifications. 

The  angles  of  all  the  figures  I  found  corres- 
ponded nearly  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  particularly  those  on  the  north  and  south ; 
those  to  the  east  and  west  had  considerably  more 
variation.     The  works,  when  viewed  collectively 
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from  the  southern  extremity,  have  the  appearance 
of  a  triangle,  whose  two  sides,  extending  from  the 
eye,  are  equal,  and  of  very  considerable  lengdi. 
From  a  particular  examination  of  the  giound,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  elevated  bank,  on  which  they  are  situated,  was 
formerly  tha  point  of  land  which  divided  the  Ohio 
and  Muskingum  Rivei-s ;  and  that  the  formation 
and  structure  of  the  works  were  laid  out  widi  a 
particular  reference  to  the  ancient  point  and  junc- 
tion of  the  two  rivers  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  were 
calculated  to  prevent  any  surprise  from  that 
quarter. 

Although,  at  present,  these  works  do  not  seem 
calculated  to  aftbrd  that  protection  from  an  attack 
with  artillery  and  musketry,  which  we  might  ex- 
pect from  the  improved  state  of  the  military  science 
of  our  time  ;  yet,  when  we^  consider  the  different 
arms  made  use  of  in  those  days,  such  as  bows  and 
arrows  for  long  shot,  and  stones,  javelins,  &;c.  for 
close  quarters,  and  that  the  walls  and  ramparts  have, 
in  all  probability,  lost  at  least  one  half  of  their  ori- 
ginal height,  we  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  works 
■were  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  intended.  In- 
deed, I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  were  the 
whole  lower  plain  examined  by  digging,  it  would 
be  found  to  contain  great  quantities  of  drift-wood 
buried  by  the  repeated  inundations  of  former  ages  ; 
and  thus  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  antiquity 
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of  these  venerable  works  is  even  greater  than  the 
warmest  advocates  for  this  opinion  have  been 
wiiUng  to  allow. 

The  passages  or  spaces  in  the  sides  or  walls  of 
the  ramparts,  were  probably  used  as  gateways,  and 
guarded  accordingly.  The  mean  distance  between 
these  gateways  is  one  hundred  and  sixty- five 
paces;  consequently  the  guard  stationed  at  one 
gate  was  within  hail  of  him  who  kept  watch  at 
the  next.  For  what  particular  purpose  the  eleva- 
ted mounds  or  platforms  in  the  Great  Fort  were 
intended  I  am  unable  to  determine,  yet  think  it 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  they  may  have 
been  raised  for  the  site  of  some  warlike  enghies, 
to  discharge  stones  or  other  missile  weapons  upon 
a  besieging  enemy.  What  strengthens  this  opi- 
nion is,  that  each  of  these  mounds  commands  a 
principal  passage  to  the  fort,  and  the  largest  one 
overlooks  that  which  opens  to  the  Muskingum, 
from  which  the  covert  ways  extend  to  the  low 
grounds,  where,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the 
river  formerly  flowed.  If,  therefore,  these  works, 
after  a  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  still  evince  such  evi- 
dent sigas  of  skill  and  design  in  their  founders,  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  when  they  were 
first  erected,  they  were  even  more  perfect,  and  that 
they  may  have  been  surrounded  with  pickets,  pali- 
sades, and  other  temporary   works,  which,  being  w^ 
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of  a  more  perishable  nature,  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

Works  of  a  similar  kind,  although  less  com- 
plete and  extensive,  have  been  discovered  in  va- 
rious parts  of  our  country,  from  the  banks  of  Liike 
Ontario,  and  the  waters  of  the  Unadilla,  in  the 
State  of  New- York,  to  those  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
the  Territory  of  Louisiana.  The  State  of  Ohio, 
particularly,  abounds  with  them.  The  works  of 
Marietta,  although  astonishingly  large,  are  said 
to  be  much  less  than  those  which  have  been 
found  in  the  interior,  some  of  which  enclose 
an  area  of  six  hundred  acres,  with  the  walls  and 
ramparts  proportionably  large.  Smaller  specimens 
of  these  works  are  found  at  Grave  Creek,  above 
Marietta,  and  at  Galliopolis,  below  ;  while  those  of 
larger  dimensions  are  on  the  waters  of  the  Sciota 
and  Miami  Rivers. 

There  is  one  thing  worthy  of  remark  with  re- 
spect to  the  structure  of  these  works,  which  is, 
that  excepting  the  small  ditch,  already  mentioned 
to  surround  the  great  mound,  no  other  ditch  or 
ravin  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  these  immense  works  ;  and,  as  they  are  situated 
upon  a  natural  plain,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
of  the  ground  necessary  for  the  elevation  of  the 
walls,  mounds  and  ramparts  must  have  either 
been  brqught  from  a  distance,  or  taken  up  regu- 
larly from  the  whole  surface  of  the  plain,  llie 
few  excavations  which  are  found  would  have  af- 
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forded  too  trifling  a  quantity  of  earth  to  be  taken 
into  consideration ;  and  these,  no  doubt,  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  water,  but  have 
since  been  washed  full  of  earth  by  the  rains. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  in  digging  in  some 
parts  of  the  fort  to  a  depth  of  five  teet,  large  bo- 
dies of  trees,  with  fragments  of  earthen  ware, 
pieces  of  copper  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  some 
small  beads,  and  ornaments  of  the  same  metal, 
have  been  tound.  This  proves  that  the  ancient 
floor  of  the  fort  was  considerably  lower  than  it  is 
at  present ;  ar.d  that  an  accretion  of  soil,  from  the 
decomposition  of  trees,  and  other  vegetable  mat- 
ter,  has  added  a  layer  of  several  feet  in  thickness 
over  the  floor  or  bottom  of  the  fort. 

Oil  another  occasion  I  learnt,  that  in  digging 
wells  on  the  lower  plain,  frequent  and  indubi- 
table proofs  of  former  habitations  are  found,  and 
particularly  on  one  occasion,  about  five  or  six  feet 
below  the  surface,  a  hearth  of  stone,  with  frag- 
ments of  seacoal,  was  discovered.  Seacoal  is  found 
in  abundance  up  the  Muskingum  River,  and  a 
fragment,  therefore,  might  easily  have  been  brought 
here  by  the  natives  of  that  day.  "  But  still  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  if  such  a  heartli,  in  such  a  situation, 
has  really  been  found,  it  cannot  be  the  doings 
of  those  who  erected  the  works  on  the  upper  plain ; 
but  of  one  of  some  nation  who  succeeded  them, 
after  a  lapse  of  many  intervening  ages,  as  the 
whole  lower  plain  must  have  been  formed  since 
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that  period.  Another  difficulty  hkewise  strikes 
me  as  forming  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the 
idea  that  this  lower  plain  has  ever  been  a  perma- 
nent settlement.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the 
beds  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  like  all  other 
large  rivers,  are  continually  wearing  away  by  the 
violence  of  the  freshes,  to  which  they  are  so  often 
subject.  From  this  fact  a  natural  inference  is,  that 
at  some  remote  period,  the  bed  of  the  river  may 
have  been  five  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
consequently  the  general  level  of  the  river  elevated 
in  the  same  degree.  Therefore,  as  the  hearth  was 
discovered  five  feet  below  the  present  surface  of 
the  plain,  the  situation  must  have  been  in  all  re- 
spects similar  to  one  ten  feet  lower  than  the  pre- 
sent banks  of  the  river,  consequently  unfit  for  any 
thing  more  than  a  temporary  habitation  during  the 
lowest  stages  of  the  water.  Indeed  it  is  not  un- 
common for  a  fresh  to  swell  the  river,  even  at  this 
day,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  inundate  the  town  of 
Marietta  with  two  feet  of  water ;  and,  were  the 
banks  five  feet  lower,  (the  depth  the  hearth  is  said 
to  have  been  found,)  the  town  would  be  uninha- 
bitable the  greatest  part  of  the  year. 

Some  years  ago  a  number  of  gentlemen  deter- 
mined to  open  the  great  mound,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain, by  an  examination  of  its  contents,  the  use  for 
which  it  was  erected.  After  much  labour,  they 
at  length  discovered  the  bones  of  a  person  neatly 
covered  over  with  fiat  stones,  of  the  same  kind  as 
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those  now  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  from 
which,  in  all  probability,  they  were  taken.  No- 
thing further  was  discovered ;  but,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  work  for  a  more  successful  attempt, 
the  mound  was  closed  up  as  before  ;  since  which 
it  has  remained  untouched. 

Some  of  the  smaller  mounds  in  the  interior 
have  been  opened  and  examined,  and,  from  the 
circumstance  of  human  bones  being  found,  have 
been  considered  as  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants.  In  most  of  these  the  bones  ap- 
peared to  have  been  laid  together  promiscuously ; 
yet  in  some  few,  towards  the  summit,  a  single 
skeleton  has  been  found,  generally  accompanied 
with  some  warlike  weapon,  such  as  stone  arrow- 
heads, and  a  kind  of  battle  axe  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, together  with  pieces  of  earthen  ware,  intended 
no  doubt  as  the  monuments  of  some  favourite 
chiefs. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  but  ornaments, 
arms,  and  fragments  of  earthen  urns,  have  as 
yet  been  found  in  any  of  the  examinations  which 
have  taken  place,  which  is  somewhat  surprising, 
as  we  cannot  have  a  doubt  but  tools  of  some  kind 
were  necessary  in  the  construction  of  such  works ; 
and  that  the  fragments  of  some,  at  least,  have  been 
buried.  Can  this  be  for  the  want  of  proper  search, 
or  is  it  owing  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  ma- 
terials ?  I  feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  con- 
clusion, upon  the  supposition  that  they  used  no- 
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thing  but  sacks  made  of  skins,  and  a  kind  of 
earthen  scoop  or  plate,  the  fragments  of  which 
are  still  found,  but  are  now  known  under  the  im- 
posing  title  of  urns.  Although  3'ou  may  suppose 
this  hypothesis  to  accord  but  ill  with  the  genius  of 
a  people  capable  of  rearing  works  which  not  only 
display  a  degree  of  mathematical  precision,  but, 
likewise  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  art  of  pot- 
tery ;  yet,  upon  reflection,  I  feel  almost  confirmed 
in  the  opinion.  In  those  early  ages,  when  the  arts 
were  less  known,  and  these  nations  not  stationary, 
it  was  much  easier  to  procure  sacks,  which  might 
be  used  for  many  other  purposes  than  to  build 
intrenchments  ;  and  they  were  likewise  more  con- 
venient to  be  transported,  either  by  land  or  water, 
than  as  many  wheel  or  hand-barrows,  or  such  like 
modern  instruments.  The  soil,  in  general,  is  of  a 
very  loose  texture,  and,  therefore,  does  not  require 
sharp  instruments  to  remove  it :  allowing,  there- 
fore, that  sacks,  of  convenient  sizes  for  one  or  two 
men  to  carry,  were  used  instead  of  our  modern 
barrows,  we  shall  no  longer  be  surprised  that  "  no 
"  tools"  of  this  kind  have  been  discovered. 

I  am  likewise  informed,  that  the  fe\v  ornaments 
which  have  been  found  in  these  ^vorks  differ  not 
only  in  form  and  figure,  but  are  likewise  of  supe- 
rior workmanship  to  those  generally  found  through- 
out the  country.  If  this  be  true,  I  think  it  argues 
strongly  that  two  or  more  sepai'ate  and  distinct  na- 
tions have,  at  different  periods,  inhabited  this  coun- 
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try  ;  but  that  the  ancient  aborigines,  like  those  of 
Asia,  were  more  enlightened  than  their  successors 
of  a  later  period. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  these  surprising  works,  I 
know  of  no  data  which  may  guide  us  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  to  a  conclusion.  The  only  cir- 
cumstance which  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
can  give  room  for  conjecture,  is,  that  some  gentle- 
men, at  the  early  settlement  of  this  place,  had  seve- 
ral of  the  largest  trees  cut  down  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  growth,  which  is  readily  done  by  enu- 
merating the  concentric  circles  found  on  each.  On 
the  largest  they  counted  four  hundred  and  seventy, 
which  denoted  an  equal  number  of  years ;  and, 
from  other  good  evidence,  they  discovered  signs 
of  a  previous  growth,  probably  of  the  same  extent, 
which  gives  a  period  of  nine  hundred  years.  This 
evidence,  however,  only  goes  to  show  they  cannot 
be  less  than  nine  hundred  years  old  ;  but  how 
many  previous  growths  of  four  hundred  and  se- 
venty years  each  may  have  vegetated  and  mould- 
ered away,  remains  for  each  one  to  determine  as 
his  reason,  prejudice,  or  superstition  may  permit. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

Cincinnati,  (Fort  fFashington,)  October  4y  1807. 

Dear  Friend, 

BEFORE  I  left  Marietta  I  made  an  excursion 
in  company  with  L.  on  the  opposite  shore,  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  after  some  lands.  This 
excursion  was  chequered  with  such  a  variety  of 
adventure,  that  I  cannnot  withhold  from  you  the 
particulars.  It  having  rained  hard  during  the  fore 
part  of  the  day  on  which  we  intended  to  set  out,  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  we  departed  from 
Marietta ;  but,  being  informed  that  the  road  was 
plain,  and  our  object  only  twelve  miles  distant,  we 
set  off  about  five  o'clock,  expecting  to  reach  our 
destination  before  dark.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
ferry  we  lost  near  an  hour  before  we  could  obtain 
an  answer  from  the  opposite  shore,  when,  at  last, 
we  were  informed  that  the  ferryman  had  gone  a 
hunting,  and  they  had  no  one  to  bring  the  boat 
over.  We  were  now  under  the  necessity  of  riding 
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three  miles  farther  to  another  ferry,  where  we  had 
the  good  luck  to  get  landed  on  the  other  shore.  It 
was  now  sunset ;  I  therefore  felt  inclined  to  stay  at 
the  ferry  for  the  night ;  but  my  companion,  not 
being  much  pleased  with  the  expedition,  and  in 
great  haste  to  have  it  ended,  prevailed  upon  me  to 
proceed.  We  were  informed  that  the  inhabitants 
were  opening  and  straightening  the  old  road,  and 
were  instructed  to  take  the  new  cuts,  as  being  the 
shortest,  and  always  leading  into  the  old  road 
again.  We  accordingly  pushed  on  hard,  and,  it 
being  now  almost  dark,  I  thought  we  could  be  at 
no  great  distance  from  Sharp's  inn,  who,  I  was  in- 
formed, lived  on  this  land ;  but  could  neither 
discover  signs  of  a  clearing,  nor  hear  the  noise  or 
lowing  of  cattle.  We  still  rode  forward,  until  it  be- 
came so  dark  that  we  could  not  go  off  a  walk.  We 
had  followed  the  last  new  cut  of  the  road  (which 
we  could  yet  distinguish  from  the  whiteness  of 
the  stumps)  until  it  ended  abruptly  in  a  thick 
woody  bottom.  Alighting  from  our  horses,  we 
examined  the  wood  all  around  us  for  the  com- 
munication with  the  old  road,  but  could  discover 
no  trace  of  it ;  we  then  returned  on  our  steps  for 
some  distance,  when  I  thought  I  could  perceive 
(by  the  reflection  of  the  light  of  a  star  on  some 
water)  the  ruts  of  the  old  road,  so,  without  more 
ado,  I  turned  my  horse's  head  that  way,  when,  in 
an  instant,  I  found  myself  and  horse,  with  my  com- 
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panioii  and  his,  who  was  close  at  my  heels,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  creek  or  rivulet,  having  slid  down  the 
steep  side  of  a  bank,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
without  having  received  any  injury  whatever. 
After  recovering  from  our  fright,  we  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  regain  our  lost  situation,  as  the  steep- 
ness of  the  bank  rendered  it  altogether  impracti- 
cable. What  to  do  we  knew  not — to  retreat,  we 
could  not  recover  the  road — to  advance,  we  knew 
not  where  to  go — therefore  to  stay  where  we  were, 
up  to  our  horses'  knees  in  water,  was  our  only  al- 
ternative. We  continued  in  this  situation,  on  our 
horses,  an  hour  at  least ;  for  as  we  could  not 
get  out  of  the  creek,  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  dis- 
mount and  stand  in  the  water,  the  night  being  of 
itself  sufficiently  cool.  The  distant  howlings  of  the 
wolves,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  did  not  in 
the  least  intimidate  us  ;  but,  after  an  hour  or  so,  we 
found  them  becoming  such  near  neighbours,  that 
we  began  to  recollect  all  the  dreadful  tales  and  dis- 
asters which  we  had  heard  upon  our  travels.  Be- 
ing totally  unarmed,  L.  made  out  to  cut  off  a  good 
cudgel  from  the  root  of  a  tree  projecting  from  the 
bank,  with  which  he  occasionally  would  strike  on 
the  bank,  or  against  some  fallen  tree  ;  for  as  we 
concluded  that  silence  was  a  mark  of  cowardice^  we 
took  care  to  make  as  much  noise  as  we  could,  in 
order  to  let  the  wolves  know  we  were  not  afraid 
of  them.  All  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  some 
of  them  from  approaching  to  within  two  or  three 
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hundred  yards  of  us,  as  near  as  we  could  judge 
from  the  clearness  of  their  horrible  yells  ;  so  that 
I  really  began  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  our  noise- 
making,  and  concluded  that  some  motion  of  our 
horses  would  answer  a  better  purpose  ;  or  that  we 
might  as  well  be  drowned  as  devoured,  or  even 
frightened  to  death.  I  had  no  sooner  made  this 
determination  than  I  turned  my  horse's  head  up  the 
creek,  resolved  to  follow  it  as  far  as  was  practica- 
ble. I  had  proceeded  about  one  hundred  yards, 
and  began  to  flatter  myself  widi  a  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding, when,  in  an  instant,  my  horse  plunged 
over  head  and  ears  into  a  deep  hole,  and  before  I 
could  well  ascertain  whether  I  was  riding  or  swim- 
ming, he  had  clambered  up  a  gentle  ascent,  and 
stopped  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek. 

Although  my  situation  was  far  from  pleasant, 
being  now  wet  as  well  as  cold,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  spending  the  night  in  the  woods,  without 
even  a  steel  or  flint  to  strike  a  fire  ;  yet  1  ne- 
ver laughed  more  heartily  than  at  the  scene  which 
ensued.  Poor  L.  who  was  close  behind  me,  re- 
collecting that  for  want  of  a  tight  rein  he  had  just 
before  made  a  perpendicular  descent  of  fitteen 
feet,  was  determined  to  be  very  cautioiis  in 
future  ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  he  perceived  my 
horse  disappear,  he  prudently  drew  back.  Hovv- 
ever,  upon  hearing  that  1  was  safe  on  the  bank, 
he  had   no  great  inclination  to  continue   in   the 
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creek  ;  yet  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting 
out  but  through  the  same  pool.  I  must  cut  hhn  a 
.long  stick,  with  which  he  would  sound  the  hole.  He 
swore  there  was  no  bottom.  Perhaps  it  was  mud- 
dy, and  his  horse  might  stick  fast.  Was  there  no 
roots  or  brush  which  might  entangle  his  horse's 
feet  ?  Could  his  horse  climb  the  bank  ?  and  a 
dozen  other  previous  particulars.  I  finally  told 
him  I  had  discovered  the  road,  which  soon  deter- 
mined him,  and  in  he  plunged. 

After  recovering  the  bank,  we  perceived  that  the 
wolves  had  taken  a  more  respectful  distance,  most 
probably  frightened  by  the  plunging  of  our  horses  ; 
we  dismounted  and  tied  them  to  a  tree,  and  having 
traced  a  small  circuit  around  them,  continued 
walking  until  one  o'clock,  in  order  to  keep  our- 
selves warm.  About  this  time  the  moon  arose, 
and  gave  so  much  light  as  to  induce  us  to  try  to 
recover  the  road ;  but,  after  an  ineffectual  search 
all  around  us,  I  concluded,  that  as  we  were  as  wet 
as  we  could  be,  (and  I  recollected  we  were  in- 
formed that  Sharp  lived  upon  this  creek,)  die  best 
thing  we  could  do  was  to  descend  into  the  creek 
once  more,  and  pursue  its  course  until  we  reached 
his  house.  We  accordingly  attempted  it,  and, 
after  creeping  under  trees,  leaping  over  logs,  and 
getting  half  a  dozen  more  duckings,  discovered  a 
clearing,  which  soon  led  to  the  house,  whtre  we 
arrived  about  three  o'clock  in  the  mornins:. 
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The  chief  topic  of  conversation  at  present  along 
the  Ohio  is  Burr's  late  expedition,  and  his  pend- 
ing trial.  Marietta  was  what  may  be  styled  the 
head-quarters  in  this  business  ;  not  that  many  of 
its  citizens  had  embarked  in  his  schemes,  but 
rather  as  forming  a  kind  of  central  point  for  the 
preparation  and  equipment  of  his  flotilla.  From 
every  info'  mation  which  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, this  affair  still  remains  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
mystery.  That  Burr  ever  seriously  meditated  a 
separation  of  the  western  states  is  highly  impro- 
bable ;  he  too  well  kne^v  the  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment of  the  inhabitants  to  our  present  govern- 
ment. The  seizure  of  ihe  Spanish  dominions, 
without  the  immediate  aid  of  Wilkinson  and  the 
army,  is  equally  absurd,  as  his  whole  force  would 
not  have  amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred 
men.  And,  lastly,  his  intended  settlement  on  the 
Washita  appears  equally  distant  from  the  real 
object  in  view  ;  for  here  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
what  little  preparations  had  been  made,  were  more 
for  a  military  than  agricultural  expedition.  In 
short,  I  have  conversed  with  some  M^ho  were  on 
board  the  Jieet,  who  laugh  at  the  idea  of  "  leaving 
"  their  friends  and  families,  and  a  healthy  country, 
"  to  go  and  settle  a  swamp,  in  the  most  unhealthy 
"  part  of  all  Louisiana !" 
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The  only  rational  conjecture,  and  which  is  the 
prevailing  one  in  this  country,  is,  *'  that  as  the 
"  prospect  of  an  immediate  war  between  the  United 
"  States  and  Spain  at  that  period  appeared  to  be 
**  unavoidable.  Burr's  primary  object  was  the  sei- 
"  zure  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  afterwards  of  Mexico, 
"  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  Wilkinson's  army  ; 
*'  but  matters  having  been  mysteriously  arranged 
*'  with  the  Spaniards,  Burr,  notwithstanding,  perse- 
"  vered   in  his  plans ;    and,  had  the  counsel  and 
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until  he  was  denounced  to  the  government ;  and 
thereby  frustrated  a  scheme  which,  had  it  suc- 
ceeded, would  probably  have  secured  an  empire 
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*'  (without  endangering  our  own)  to  one  whose 
"  daring  genius  and  towering  ambition  at  least  as 
*'  well  deserved  it  as  Bonaparte,  into  whose  hands 
*'  it  will^ probably  soon,  fall."     - 

I  believe  I  neglected  to  inform  you,  in  my  last, 
that  since  I  have  navigated  the  Ohio,  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  promoted  to  a  captaincy  ;  yet  such 
is  the  case.  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  of 
the  circumstance  again  had  not  a  fellow  just  now 
called  me  mister ;  for  having  become  familiarized 
to  the  appellation  of  "  captain,"  it  appeared  some- 
thing like  an  attempt  to  diminish  my  consequence. 
In  order  that  you  may  understand  me  better,  you 
will  recollect  that  I  informed  you  I  had  purchased  a 
keel  boat  at  Pittsburgh,  and  hired  two  hands,  be- 
sides a  passenger  who  volunteered  as  a  pilot ;  con- 
sequently I  became  the  master ;  and  here  the 
master  of  every  boat,  should  she  even  be  no  larger 
than  a  canoe,  is  always  a  "  captain." 

Cincinnati  is  four  hundred  and  ninety  miles 
from  Pittsburgh  ;  but,  before  I  proceed  to  give 
you  an  account  of  that  place,  it  is  necessaiy  you 
should  know  how  I  got  there. 

After  leaving  Marietta  we  descended  eight 
miles,  and  arrived  at  Vienna,  a  small  town,  con- 
taining  twelve  houses,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawa  River,  which  here 
discharges  itself  into  the  Ohio.     This  is  a  thick 
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aiid  turbid  stream,  navigable  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles  only,  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  Immediately  opposite 
is  another  small  settlement,  called  Bellepre ;  and 
one  mile  below,  is  Blannerhasset's  Island.  This 
name,  I  presume,  by  this  time,  is  quite  fami- 
liar to  your  ear,  as  the  proprietor  was  to  have 
been  Burr's  first  admiral  in  the  intended  expedition 
to  Mexico.  The  house  being  large  and  spacious, 
and  the  grounds  laid  out  with  a  great  deal  of  taste 
and  elegance,  afford  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  country,  which,  being  still  in  a  state  of 
nature,  conspires  to  render  this  little  elysium  the 
most  enchanting  spot  I  ever  saw. 

As  it  is  extremely  tedious  for  me,  and  must  be 
equally  unprofitable  for  you,  to  run  over  a  dull 
list  of  all  the  trifling  dry  creeks  we  pass,  I  shall, 
in  future,  confine  myself  to  describing  such  as 
may  be  considered  of  some  consequence,  re- 
ferring you  to  the  maps  for  those  of  minor  im- 
portance, the  most  of  which,  at  present,  have  not 
any  v/ater,  and  are  generally  denominated  dry 
creeks. 

Big  Hockhocking  River  falls  into  the  Ohio  ' 
twenty -five  miles  below  Marietta,  is  navigable  for 
about  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  and  is  one  hundred 
vards  wide  at  its  mouth.  Some  considerable  set- 
tlements are  made  towards  its  head ;  and  several 
salt  springs,  of  no  very  great  strength  however, 
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are  found  in  its  vicinity ;  as  likewise  iron  ore,  and 
coal  in  abundance.  The  mouth  of  this  river  lies 
in  latitude  about  39.  11.  N.  and  81.  36.  W. 

Belleville,  a  small  settlement  of  half  a  dozen 
houses,  lies  three  miles  below  Hockhocking,  on 
the  Virginia  shore.  Forty  miles  farther  down 
is  Letart's  Falls,  the  name  of  which,  to  stran- 
gers, is  always  more  terrific  than  the  passage. 
These  fails,  so  called,  are  nothing  more  than  a 
considerable  ripple,  over  which  a  person  may  de- 
scend in  a  canoe  in  safety.  The  ripple  is  caused 
by  the  obstruction  of  part  of  the  channel  with 
rocks  ;  but.  those  who  have  the  least  acquaintance 
with  water  courses  will  immediately  perceive  the 
deepest  part  of  the  channel. 

Point  Pleasant  is  handsomely  situated  on  the 
Virginia  shore,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
Great  Kanawa  Rivers  ;  at  present  it  contains  no 
more  than  thirteen  houses,  but  from  its  situation 
will  continue  to  improve.  The  Great  Kanawa 
falls  into  the  Ohio  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
miles  below  Pittsburgh.  One  branch  of  it  rises 
in  North  Carolina,  while  another,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  almost  interlocks  with  the  head  of  the 
Monongahela.  It  is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  nearly 
two  hundred  miles,  though  with  considerable  ob- 
structions. I  was  here  shewn  the  place  where  a 
severe  engagement  was  fought  between  the  Dela- 
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wares,  Shawanese  and  other  Indians,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Virginia  miUtia,  which  finally- 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Indians,  great  numbers 
of  whom  were  shot  and  drowned  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  river. 

Galliopolis  is  situated  four  miles  below  Point 
Pleasant,  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  on  a  low 
rich  tract  of  land.  It  was  first  settled  by  a  num- 
ber of  French  families,  and  is  said  to  have  once 
contained  near  one  hundred  houses.  At  present 
it  is  fast  declining,  most  of  the  inhabitants  having 
removed,  in  consequence  of  the  sickliness  of 
the  place.  The  land  immediately  back  of  the 
town  is  low,  having  several  stagnant  ponds  and 
marshes,  which,  no  doubt,  are  the  cause  of  its  un- 
healthiness.  This  evil,  I  am  of  opinion,  might 
easily  be  remedied,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  When- 
ever the  river  is  high,  and  overflows  its  banks,  a 
considerable  current  sets  through  these  ponds ; 
this  is  evident  from  the  quantity  of  drift-wood 
lying  upon  their  margins,  which  could  have  got 
there  by  no  other  means.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  when  the  water  is  low,  a  canal 
or  sluice  might  easily  be  opened  to  the  river 
both  above  and  below  the  town,  which,  passing 
through  these  ponds,  would,  with  every  rise  of  the 
tide,  overflow  them,  and  thus  eftectually  free  them 
from  the    stagnant   matter    which    they    contain. 
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The  compact  part  of  the  town  at  present  consists 
of  about  twenty-five  houses ;  and  the  land  on 
which  it  stands  has  evidently  been  lormed  by  accu- 
mulations from  each  successive  flood.  At  present, 
by  some  change  in  the  course  of  the  current,  it  is 
fast  washing  away  again  ;  so  that,  in  all  pr*  >b.ibility, 
in  fifty  years  to  come,  even  the  site  of  Galliopoiis 
will  be  forgotten.  Trees  which  have  been  buried 
for  ages,  are  now  seen  exposed  in  every  part  of  the 
bank,  as  it  daily  tumbles  into  the  river.  I  was  in- 
formed that  a  very  valuable  salt  spring  had  lately 
been  discovered,  not  far  from  the  town ;  but  as  I  had 
already  taken  my  departure  before  I  was  apprized 
of  this  circumstance,  I  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  examining  its  strength  and  quality.  There 
are  several  Indian  mounds  to  be  seen  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  but  as  they  may  be  considered  as 
trifling,  when  compared  with  those  1  have  already 
described,  I  know  you  will  not  thank  me  for  the 
little  I  can  say  on  the  subject. 

The  land  on  the  Virginia  shore  is  much  more 
elevated  than  that  on  the  Ohio  side,  and  along  the 
river  is-  said  to  be  equally  good  ;  but  the  greatest 
proportion  of  bottom  land  is  evidently  on  the  Ohio 
shore. 

After  leaving  Galliopoiis,  we  descended  fifty- 
eight  miles,  without  passing  any  thing  worth  noti- 
cing, except  scattering  settlements  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  till  we  arrived  at  the  niouth  of  Big 
Sandy,  River  a  considerable  stream,  bat  not  iiav^i- 
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gable.  This  river  falls  into  the  Ohio  from  the  left, 
is  the  boundary  line  between  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  and  lies  in  latitude  38^  25.  N.  and 
82.  23.  VV. 

I  may  probably  be  detained  here  for  a  day  or 
two,  as  I  have  to  procure  a  new  set  of  hands,  the 
engagement  with  those  I  have  hitherto  had  having 
expired.  It  is  therefore  likely  you  may  hear  from 
me  again  before  I  set  off  from  tliis  place. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XV. 

Newport,  Kentucky,  October  6,  1807. 
Dear  Friend, 

MY  last  left  us,  I  think,  at  Big  Sandy  River, 
three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Pittsburgh. 
Twenty  miles  below  this  river  we  passed  the 
French  Grant,  which  is  a  tract  of  twenty  thousand 
acres,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  granted  by  Congress  for 
the  relief  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Galiiopolis, 
as  some  indemnification  for  the  failure  of  their 
titles  to  the  land  they  first  settled  on.  Most  of 
them,  however,  have  transferred  their  rights,  and 
fixed  themselves  on  the  Mississippi,  very  few  having 
attempted  a  second  settlement  on  the  Ohio.  De- 
scending from  thence  eighteen  miles,  we  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Sciota  River,  which  is 
said  to  flow  through  a  tract  of  the  richest  land  in 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  Great  Sciota  is  a  very  considerable  river, 
being  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  wide  at 
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its  mouth,  and  navigable  for  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  miles ;  it  likewise  affords  a 
very  easy  communication  vi^ith  Lake  Erie,  ap- 
proaching to  within  three  miles  of  a  branch  of 
Sandusky  River,  which  empties  into  tliat  lake. 
The  waters  of  this  river  are  said  to  possess  strong 
petrescent  qualities  ;  and  when  the  stream  is  low, 
a  variety  of  specimens  of  petrefactions  may  be 
found  in  its  bed.  We  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  arrive  at  such  a  time  ;  for  although  the  Ohio 
continued  low,  the  Great  Sciota,  from  some  heavy 
rains  above,  was  very  full,  and  marked  its  cur- 
rent quite  across  the  middle  of  the  Ohio.  It  lies 
in  latitude  38.  44.  N.  and  82.  49.  W. 

Chilicothe,  the  seat  of  government  for  the  State 
of  Ohio,  is  about  sixty-six  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  this  river,  and  is  said  to  contain  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  houses,  many  of  which  are 
large  and  elegant  buildings.  The  situation,  I  am 
told,  is  not  ver}'  eligible,  on  account  of  the  low- 
ness  of  the  ground,  which  makes  it  very  unhealthy, 
and  subject  to  periodical  fevers.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Sciota,  is  the  site  of 
a  small  town  called  Portsmouth ;  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  same  stream,  another,  named 
Alexandria,  containing  eight  houses.  Both  of 
these  towns  are  quite  new  settlements,  and  situa- 
ted on  a  narrow  strip  of  rich  bottom,  of  only  three- 
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quarters  of  a  mile  in  depth,  behind  which  the  land 
suddenly  rises  into  hills  and  mountains. 

Vangeville  is  another  small  town,  of  half  a  do- 
zen houses,'  situated  on  the  Ohio  and  Salt  Creek, 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  about  twenty-one  miles 
below  the  Great  Sciota.  Two  or  three  miles  up 
this  Creek  are  found  some  very  good  salt  springs, 
where  some  considerable  quantities  of  salt  are 
made.  The  price  at  the  works  is  two  dollars  a 
bushel  of  fifty  pounds.  This  creek  was  perfectly 
dry  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  nor  is  it  navigable 
at  any  time. 

The  salt  springs  of  Vangeville  bear  no  kind  of 
comparison  with  those  of  Onondago,  either  in 
strength  or  quality,  requiring  three  hundred  gallons 
of  water  to  make  one  bushel  of  inferior  salt.  They 
have  about  two  hundred  kettles  of  twenty-five  gal- 
lons each,  in  constant  operation,  and  when  the 
brine  is  strongest,  will  make  about  forty  bushels 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  but  as  the  springs  are  sub- 
ject to  be  inundated  with  every  rise  of  the  river, 
the  works  are  frequently  stopped  altogether. 

The  land  from  the  Kentucky  line,  at  Big  Sandy 
River,  to  this  place,  which  is  a  distance  of  seven- 
ty miles,  presents  a  rough  and  hilly  country,  as 
far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  river,  excepting  some 
small  bottoms,  alternately  found,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other. 
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This  country  appears  to  be  completely  over- 
run with  innumerable  quantities  of  black  and 
grey  squirrels.  The  river,  since  we  left  Marietta, 
has  afforded  us  an  abundant  supply  of  these  ani- 
mals, without  any  trouble  on  our  part,  as  our 
boat  had  continually  five  or  six  of  them  on  board, 
who  clambered  up  the  oars  in  order  to  rest  them- 
selves. I  have  counted  no  less  than  forty- seven 
at  one  time  swimming  across  the  river  in  differ- 
ent directions.  The  shores  on  each  side  of  the  ri- 
ver are  literally  lined  with  drowned  squirrels; 
and  I  suppose  that  one  third  at  least  of  those  who 
take  to  the  river  perish  in  the  water.  They  all  ap- 
pear to  be  migrating  to  the  southward.  Higher 
up  the  river  we  found  them  very  fat,  and  they  af- 
forded us  many  delicious  repa  ,ts  ;  but  they  have 
now  become  too  poor  to  be  eatable. 

Although,  in  one  of  my  former  letters,  I  descri- 
bed the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  to  be  perfectly  safe, 
yet  experience  has  shewn  me  it  is  at  least  necessa- 
ry to  keep  a  constant  look  out.  We  were  about  three 
miles  below  Salt  Lick  Creek  when  our  boat 
drifted  very  gently  against  a  pointed  log  or  snag, 
which  was  barely  covered  with  water.  The  boat 
was  under  such  moderate  way,  that  we  had  not  the 
least  idea  that  she  was  injured,  as  she  wheeled 
around  and  continued  her  course.  I  soon,  how- 
ever, perceived  the  water  rising  fast  over  the  tim- 
bers, and  at  the  same  time  heard  a  rippling 
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noise,  which  I  at  first  supposed  was  occasioned  by 
the  current,  but  was  soon  convinced  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  leaking  of  the  boat.  I  removed 
some  of  the  baggage,  and  perceiving  the  water 
gushing  in  with  violence,  thrust  an  old  great 
coat  into  the  hole,  and  directed  my  men  to  make 
for  the  shore,  where  we  unloaded,  and  drew  the 
boat  out  of  the  water.  On  examination  we  found 
one  of  the  plank  stove  through  ;  but  by  means 
of  a  thin  piece  of  board  and  a  few  nails,  we  soon 
covered  the  fracture,  and  payed  it  over  with  some 
of  the  rich  mud  of  the  Ohio,  which,  on  this  occa- 
sion, answered  all  the  purposes  of  tar,  without  the 
trouble  of  boiling. 

After  repairing  the  boat,  and  reloading  our 
trumpery,  we  set  forward  again,  when,  just  as  we 
turned  a  short  bend  in  the  river,  we  discovered  a 
bear  that  had  taken  to  the  water,  with  an  intention 
of  crossing  to  the  opposite  side.  We  immediately 
manned  our  oars  with  all  hands  in  order  to  come 
up  with  him,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  our  intention,  he  prudently  turned 
about,  and  recovered  the  shore  he  had  left  be- 
fore we  could  come  within  gun  shot.  We  had 
better  luck,  however,  in  the  afternoon  :  seeing  a 
deer  make  the  same  attempt,  we  despatched  two 
hands  in  our  light  canoe  after  him,  who,  after  cut- 
ting him  off  from  the  shore,  and  forcing  him  again 
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to  the  middle  of  the  river,  determined  not  to  shoot 
him,  but  give  him  fair  play,  and  either  take  him 
alive  or  suffer  him  to  escape  :  after  a  chase  of 
nearly  five  miles,  they  seized  him  by  the  horns 
and  dragged  him  ashore. 

Eleven  miles  below  Salt  Creek  I  was  informed 
we  should  pass  a  town  called  Adamsburgh,  and, 
although  it  was  noon  day  when  we  arrived  at  the 
place  designated,  I  could  not  see  any  thing  like 
it,  unless  two  solitary  huts  were  intended  by  our 
informer.  Manchester  lies  six  miles  lower;  it 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  contains  eighteen  houses.  Just 
above  this  town  lies  an  island,  which  divides  the 
river  into  two  channels.  Finding  ourselves  nearest 
to  the  one  on  the  right  shore,  we  entered  that,  but 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  forced  our 
way  through  it.  We  all  jumped  overboard  in  or- 
der to  lighten  the  boat,  when,  by  lifting  and  drag- 
ging her,  and  shifting  our  baggage  fore  and  aft, 
as  occasion  required,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
through.  This  channel  is  fast  filling  up,  and  the 
probability  is,  that  in  a  year  or  two  more  it  will 
be  altogether  impassable. 

You  will  naturally  inquire  why  I  have  said  no- 
thing respecting  the  trade  of  the  numerous  towns 
already  described  on  the  Ohio  ?  One  answer  will 
serve  for  the  whole,  viz.  they  are  all  too  new 
to  attend  to  any  manufactures  further  than  their 
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immediate  necessities  require,  and,  therefore  only 
serve  as  points  for  transporting  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  adjacent  country  down  the  Ohio.  This,  and 
boat  building,  in  which  all  the  more  considerable 
towns  are  engaged,  constitutes  the  whole  of  their 
trade.  Ten  miles  below  Manchester  is  likewise 
said  to  be  a  town  called  Liberty,  which,  although 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  cannot  be  seen 
for  want  of  a  few  houses.  This  I  am  informed 
will  be  the  case  with  a  number  of  other  towns 
down  the  river,  where  town  making  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  considerable  spirit.  There  is  only 
one  diHiculty  they  have  to  overcome,  in  order  to 
ensure  success  to  the  whole,  viz.  half  a  dozen 
houses  to  each  town,  and  half  a  dozen  inhabitants 
to  each  house.  After  passing  this  intended  town 
of  Liberty  about  two  miles,  we  arrived  at  Lime- 
stone, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Pittsburgh.  It  lies  in  latitude  38. 
36.  N.  and  85.  38.  W. 

Limestone  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  settlement  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  town,  which  cour 
sists  of  about  eighty  houses,  is  built  on  a  flat  in  a 
bend  of  the  river,  and  commands  a  pleasing  view 
of  the  stream  both  above  and  below ;  and,  from 
the  great  number  of  boats  of  every  description  ly- 
ing along  the  shore,  must  have  a  very  considera- 
ble share  of  business.     Ship  building,  I  was  in- 
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formed,  is  likewise  carried  on  with  much  spirit, 
but  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  going  on  while  I 
Was  there. 

The  river  had  made  very  considerable  encroach- 
ments upon  the  town,  by  washing  away  the  banks  ; 
so  that  in  some  places  there  is  barely  room  between 
the  houses  and  the  edge  of  the  bank  for  a  passa- 
ble road.  A  year  or  two  more,  especially  if  as- 
sisted by  any  extraordinary  freshes,  will  either  swal- 
low up  those  on  the  margin  of  the  bank,  or  oblige 
their  inhabitants  to  remove  them  to  some  more 
permanent  foundation. 

Lexington,  which  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  is  only  sixty-five  miles  distant  from 
this  place  ;  it  is  said  to  be  nearly  five  times  as 
large  as  Limestone,  and  situated  in  one  of  the 
finest  countries  in  the  world. 

Limestone  Creek  falls  into  the  Ohio  immediately 
above  the  town.  I  understand  that  this  is  sometimes 
a  considerable  stream  ;  but,  at  present,  its  bed, 
which  is  at  least  six  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river,  is  perfectly  dry.  This  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  creeks  which  empty  into  the  Ohio, 
although  at  other  times  they  rush  down  with 
all  the  appearance  of  lai'ge  and  permanent  rivers. 

After  leaving  Limestone  six  miles,  we  came  in 
sight  ,of  Charlestown,  likewise  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky.    This  place  contains  about  forty  houses, 
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and  makes  a  respectable  appearance  from  the  river. 
Twelve  miles  lower  we  passed  the  town  of  Au- 
gusta, situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  containing  about  thirty- 
houses.  Thirty-seven  miles  below  Augusta, 
the  Little  Miami  River  puts  in  from  the  right ; 
immediately  above  which,  is  the  site  of  a  small 
town  called  Columbia,  consisting  of  about  one 
dozen  scattered  houses.  Seven  miles  further 
down  stands  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  the  largest 
town  on  the  Ohio  below  Pittsburgh,  from  whence 
it  is  distant  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles, 
and  lies  in  latitude  39.  6.  N.  and  84.  18.  W. 

Cincinnati  is  handsomely  situated  on  an  eleva- 
ted bank  on  the  right  side  of  the  Ohio,  and  was, 
until  lately,  the  seat  of  government  for  the  North- 
West  Territory  ;  it  contains  about  three  hundred 
houses,  among  which  are  found  several  very  gen- 
teel buildings  ;  it  has  a  bank,  market-house,  print- 
ing office,  and  a  number  of  stores  well  stocked 
with  every  kind  of  merchandise  in  demand  in  this 
country.  The  markets  are  well  furnished,  both 
as  to  abundance  and  variety.  Superfine  flower  is 
selling  at  three  and  a  half  and  four  dollars  by  the 
single  barrel,  and  other  articles  are  proportionably 
cheap.  Ordinary  manufactures  they  have  likewise 
in  plenty ;  and  the  country  around,  being  rich 
and  level,  produces  all  the  necessaries  of  life  with 
but  little  labour.     Fort  Washington  is    situated 
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immediately  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and  al- 
though, from  the  increased  population  of  the  coun- 
try,  it  is  at  present  useless,  yet,  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  this  place,  it  was  a  post  of  considerable 
importance  in  checking  the  incursions  and  ravages 
of  the  Indians. 

Immediately  opposite  Cincinnati  is  the  entrance 
of  Licking  River,  a  considerable  stream,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Alleghany,  and  navigable  for  about 
one  hundred  miles.  On  the  point  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams,  is  situated  the  town 
of  Newport,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  consisting 
of  about  thirty  houses.  This  is  likewise  a  military 
station,  containing  at  all  times  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  military  stores  for  the  convenience  of  the 
western  country.  Here  we  found  two  gun  boats 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  waiting  for  a  fresh 
to  take  them  over  the  falls ;  they  were  built  at 
Marietta,  and  are  about  the  size  of  large  Albany 
sloops. 

I  first  noticed  the  growth  of  the  cane  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Sciota  River,  which 
lies  near  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
There  it  was  very  small,  rising  to  little  more  than 
three  feet  in  height ;  but,  as  you  descend,  you  ob- 
serve it  to  increase  in  size  and  quantity,  until  the 
banks  of  the  river  become  covered  with  an  im 
penetrable  growth. 
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I  shall  set  out  from  this  place  to-morrow,  but 
intend  to  make  some  stay  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio, 
from  whence  you  will  hear  from  me  again. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

Louisville,  Kentucky,   {Falls  of  Ohio,) 
OctobSr-\0,imi. 

Dear  Friend, 

AFTER  leaving  Newport,  and  descending 
the  river  twenty- four  miles,  you  pass  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Miami  River,  which  falls  into  the 
Ohio  from  the  right  side,  near  the  line  which  di- 
vides the  State  of  Ohio  from  the  Indiana  Territo- 
ry. This  is  a  large  and  rapid  river,  being  nearly 
two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  although  it 
is  said  to  lose  much  of  its  breadth  as  you  ascend 
towards  its  source :  it  is  navigable  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.  One  of  its  branches 
approaches  within  four  miles  of  a  branch  of  the 
Miami  of  the  Lake  ;  while  another,  by  a  portage 
of  seven  or  eight  miles,  communicates  with  the 
Sandusky  River,  which  likewise  empties  itself  into 
Lake  Erie.  The  Great  Miami,  I  am  informed, 
becomes  somewhat  difficult  of  navigation  for  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  miles,  the  channel  being  stony, 
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and  the  current  very  swift.  Forts  Washington, 
Hamilton,  St.  Clair,  Jefferson,  Grenville,  Reco- 
very, Adams  and  Defiance,  are  a  chain  of  posts, 
commanding  a  ready  communication  between  the 
Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  by  means  of  the  two  Mi- 
amis.  The  rapid  increase  of  population  through- 
out this  charming  countrj^  will,  in  all  probability, 
shortly  preclude  the  necessity  of  retaining  them 
for  the  same  purpose.  Two  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  is  the  site  of  a  small 
town  named  Lawrenceburgh ;  this  is  only  re- 
markable as  being  the  first  town  and  settlement 
you  pass  in  the  Indiana  Territory.  Descending 
thence  twenty-four  miles,  we  arrived  at  Big  Bone 
Lick  Creek,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Big  Bone  Lick  is  celebrated  for  the  incredibly 
large  bones  found  in  its  vicinity,  v/hich  have  not 
only  amazed  and  astonished,  but  likewise  puzzled 
the  learned  world.  Horns  have  been  found  here 
measuring  fifteen  feet  in  length,  fifteen  inches  in 
circumference,  and  weighing  nearly  one  hundred 
pounds ;  teeth  or  grinders  from  five  to  twelve 
pounds  weight,  and  other  bones  in  proportion. 

That  this  animal,  which  has  been  denominated 
the  mammoth,  is  now  extinct,  is,  I  believe,  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion,  altliough,  I  am  informed,  the 
Indians  cherish  a  tradition  that  he  still  exists  un- 
known in  the  west.* 

*  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  informs  us, 
that  several  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  being  asked  by  a  Go- 
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You  no  doubt  recollect  the  skeleton  of  one 
which  was  exhibited  a  few  years  since  in  the  city 
of  New- York ;  this,  at  that  time,  I  thought  a 
monster,  yet  it  was  far  from  being  as  large  as 
those  to  which  the  largest  of  these  bones  once 
belonged.  This  unwieldy  monster  has  been  sup- 
posed, by  competent  judges,  to  have  been  three 
or  four  times  as  large  as  the  greatest  elephant,  who 

vernor  of  Virginia  what  they  knew  or  had  heard  respecting 
this  animal,  the  chief  speaker  immediately  put  himself 
mto  an  oratorical  attitude,  and  with  a  pomp  suited  to  the 
supposed  elevation  of  his  subject,  informed  him,  that  it 
was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  their  fathers,  "  That  in 
"  ancient  times  a  herd  of  them  came  to  Big  Bone  Lick,  and 
"  began  a  universal  destruction  of  the  bears,  deer,  elks, 
"  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  which  had  been  created  for 
"  the  use  of  the  Indians  ;  that  the  Great  Man  above,  looking 
"  down  and,  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged  that  he  seized  his 
"  lightning,  descended  to  the  earth,  seated  himself  upon 
"  a  neighbouring  mountain  on  a  rock,  on  Avhich  his  seat 
"  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  hurled 
"  his  bolts  among  them,  until  the  whole  were  slaughtered 
"  except  the  big  bull,  who  presented  his  forehead  to  the 
"  shafts  and  shook  them  off  as  they  fell;  but  at  length 
"  missing  one,  it  Avounded  him  in  the  side  ;  whereupon, 
"  springing  round,  he  bounded  over  Ohio,  the  Wabash  and 
"  the  Illinois,  and  finally  over  the  Great  Lakes,  where  he 
"  is  living  to  this  day." 

Col.  Morgan  informs  us,  that  upon  putting  similar 
queries  to  a  chief  of  the  Iroquois  tribe,  whom  he  saw  at 
the  Lick,  he  delivered  himself  as  follows :  "  After  the  Great 
"  Spirit  first  formed  the  Avorld  he  made  the  various 
"  birds  and  beasts   which  now  inhabit  it.     He  also  made 
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is  a  graminivorous  animal ;  whereas  this  is  now  sup- 
posed to  have  been  carnivorous.  If  so,  it  surely 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  well  calculated  for 
an  inhabitant  of  this  part  of  the  globe  in  its  pre- 
sent state.  Quere.  May  they  not  have  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  my  t-wenty -seven  thousand  years^  and 
the  species  have  been  destroyed  by  the  general  de- 
luge ?  Or  is  it  possible  for  the  bones  of  any  animal, 
in  so  exposed  a  situation,  to  resist  the  iron  tooth  of 

"  man ;  but  having  formed  him  ivhite,  and  finding  him  im- 
"  perfect  and  ill  tempered,  he  placed  him  on  one  side  of 
"  the  earth,  from  whence  he  lately  found  a  passage  across 
"  the  great  water  to  be  a  plague  to  us.  As  the  Great  Spirit 
"  was  not  pleased  with  this  work,  he  took  some  black  clay, 
"  and  made  Avhat  you  call  a  negro,  with  a  woolly  head. 
"  This  black  man  was  much  better  than  the  white  man, 
"  but  still  he  did  not  please  the  Great  Spirit.  At  last  the 
"  Great  Spirit,  having  found  a  piece  of  pure  red  clay, 
"  formed  of  it  the  red  man,  perfectly  to  his  mind ;  and  was 
"  so  well  pleased  with  him  that  he  placed  him  on  this  great 
"  island,  separate  from  the  white  and  black  men,  and  gave 
"  him  ryles  for  his  conduct.  He  increased  exceedingly, 
"  and  was  perfectly  happy  for  ages ;  but  the  foolish  young 
"  people  at  length  despising  his  rules,  became  very  wicked. 
"  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Great  Spirit  created  the  great 
"  buffalo,  the  bones  of  which  you  now  see  before  us ; 
"  these  made  war  upon  the  human  species,  and  de- 
"  stroyed  all  but  a  few,  who  repented,  and  promised  the 
"  Great  Spirit  to  live  according  to  his  laws  in  future  ; 
"  whereupon  he  sent  thunder  and  lightning,  and  destroyed 
"  the  whole  race  in  this  spot,  two  excepted,  a  male  and 
"  female,  which  he  shut  up  in  yonder  mountain,  ready  to 
<•'  let  loose  again,  should  occasion  require." 
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time  during  so  long  a  period  ?  Here  is  indeed  an 
extensive  field  for  the  speculations  of  the  curious. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  would  be  highly  gratified  to 
see  it  as  ably  handled  as  my  ingenious  calcula- 
tion on  the  destruction  of  the  bed  of  the  river  by 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  ! 

Thirty  miles  below  Big  Bone  Lick  Creek,  and 
on  the  same  side,  you  perceive  the  Kentucky  Ri- 
ver, which,  after  having  traversed  the  State  in  its 
widest  part,  and  passing  through  innumerable 
tracts  of  the  finest  lands,  here  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  general  receiver,  the  Ohio.  This  river  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  is  navigable 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year  ;  but  in  dry  seasons  it  is  frequent- 
ly obstructed  with  shallows.  Immediately  at  the 
mouth  of  Kentucky  River,  which  lies  in  latitude 
38.  39.  N.  and  85.  2.  W.  is  situated  a  thriving 
little  town  named  Port  William,  consisting  at  pre- 
sent of  about  forty  houses.  Frankfort,  which  is 
the  seat  of  government,  although  not  the  capital 
of  the  State,  is  situated  on  this  river,  about  sixty- 
five  miles  from'i  its  mouth,  and  is  said  to  be  in  a 
very  flourishiiig  condition,  containing  already 
about  two  hundred  houses.  Several  large  ves- 
sels have  been  launched  on  this  river,  and  de- 
scended to  New-Orleans.  Westport  is  forty-eight 
miles  below  Port  William,  and  contains  only  six 
houses.  I  have  observed,  during  my  whole  course 
down  this  river,  that  the  land  rises  and  fiills  alter- 
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nately  on  each  side :  whenever  you  see  a  flat  on 
one  side  you  will  always  find  a  corresponding  ele- 
vation on  the  opposite  shore. 

In  descending  the  Ohio  River  you  frequently 
pass  what  are  here  called  floating  mills  ;  they  are 
of  a  very  simple  construction,  and  consequently 
the  more  valuable  in  a  country  so  destitute  of  mill- 
seats  as  this.  The  mill  is  supported  by  two  large 
canoes,  with  the  wheel  between  them ;  this  is 
moored  wherever  they  can  find  the  strongest  cur- 
rent nearest  to  the  shore,  by  the  force  of  which 
alone  the  mill  is  put  into  operation.  You  have 
seen  a  razor- grinder  wheeling  his  machine  from 
house  to  house  in  the  city  of  New- York — this  is 
exactly  the  case  with  the  mills  I  am  now  descri- 
bing :  for  they  are  literally  floated  up  and  down 
the  stream,  wherever  a  customer  calls.  Should  I 
ever  again  attempt  farming,  it  will  most  probably 
be  in  this  new  country,  for  I  well  remember  I  lost 
nearly  one  half  of  all  my  time  and  labour  by  send- 
ing to  mill ;  for  let  me  call  for  whom  I  would,  he 
was  always  "  gone  to  the  mill."  Here,  therefore, 
I  may  flatter  myself  with  a  bettf  ♦*  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, in  that  particular  at  least,  for  instead  of  the 
farmer's  going  to  mill,  the  mill  comes  to  him. 

After  leaving  Westport  we  descended  twenty 
miles,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  head  of  the  Falls 
of  Ohio,  before  the  town  of  Louisville,  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  This 
town  is  very  handsomely  situated  on  an  elevated 
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bank  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  about  eight  hundred  yards  above  the 
commencement  of  the  rapids,  and  contains  one 
hundred  and  twenty  houses  ;  it  is  the  count)-  town, 
and  carries  on  ship  and  boat-building  with  consi- 
derable spirit ;  several  large  vessels  have  already 
been  built,  and  the  many  advantages  which  it  en- 
joys in  this  respect,  over  all  the  towns  above  the 
falls,  bids  fair  to  give  it  all  the  encouragement 
it  can  wish.  The  country  around  Louisville  is 
perfectly  level  for  some  miles,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  town  commands  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
smooth  and  gentle  stream  above,  as  well  as  the 
rough  and  foaming  billows  of  the  falls  below. 
Louisville  has  lately  been  erected  into  a  port  of 
entry  and  clearance,  and  lies  in  latitude  38.  14.  N. 
and  85.  29.  W. 

The  river  at  this  place  appears  to  have  acquired 
a  breadth  of  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  ;  and,  as 
the  passage  of  the  falls  is  dangerous  to  strangers 
unacquainted  with  the  navigation,  the  court  ap- 
points able  and  experienced  pilots,  who  conduct 
you  over  in  safet}-.  Our  pilot  informed  us  that 
he  received  the  same  pilotage  for  a  ship  of  three 
hundred  tons  as  for  a  canoe,  which  you  may  carry 
on  your  shoulder,  for,  according  to  the  act,  "  every 
"  boat  shall  pay  two  dollars  for  pilotage." 

These  falls,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
only  real  obstruction  in  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
throughout  a  distance  of  nearly  eleven  hundred 
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miles,  are  occasioned  by  a  bed  of  solid  rocks  ex- 
tending from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other. 
The  water  was  low  when  we  passed  them,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  pilot's  account,  no  more  than  twen- 
ty inches  of  water  over  them.  I  have,  however, 
seen  too  much  water  roll  not  to  be  able  to  form  a 
reasonable  conjecture  of  the  quantity  necessary  to 
raise  so  violent  a  commotion  as  is  here  found,  and 
shall  therefore  venture  to  say  there  could  not  have 
been  less  than  three  feet,  but  probably  more.  You 
will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  my  stupidity  in  not 
sounding  the  falls  on  our  passage  over  them.  I 
certainly  intended  it,  but,  by  beginning  too  soon, 
I  lost  my  pole,  and  before  I  could  procure  another, 
it  being  entangled  under  the  rowers'  OcU's,  we  had 
passed  the  shoalest  part  of  the  fall. 

When  the  river  is  hig'n,  I  am  told,  there  is  not 
the  least  appearance  of  any  fall,  except  that  the 
current  is  somev/hat  swifter  at  this  place  than  or- 
dinary ;  but  when  low,  as  at  present,  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  river  may  be  v/alked 
over  without  wetting  your  ancle.  There  are  three 
different  passages  or  shoots  over  these  falls,  all 
depending,  however,  on  the  state  of  the  water.  The 
principal  is  nearest  the  Indiana  shore ;  the  middle 
is  the  next  best ;  and  the  third,  or  Kentucky  shoot, 
is  only  passable  with  the  larger  vessels  during  the 
highest  stage  of  the  water.  Two  fine  large  ships, 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  tons 
burthen,  were  iyir.g  upon   the   falls   as   we  de- 
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scended  the  river,  having  attempted  to  pass 
without  a  sufficient  rise  of  the  water ;  they  had 
their  keels  knocked  out,  and  were  otherwise  con- 
siderably damaged.  Their  situations  were  con- 
sidered so  very  precarious  that  the  one  which 
ought  to  have  been  worth  ten  thousand  dollars, 
was  sold  at  public  auction  for  fifteen  hundred 
only. 

The  descent  of  these  falls  appears  to  have  been 
accurately  surveyed,  and  found  to  be  twenty-two 
feet  and  a  half  in  two  miles.  The  legislature  of 
Kentucky  have  incorporated  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  canal  from  the  mouth  of 
Bear  Grass  Creek,  which  runs  in  front  of  the 
town  to  the  foot  of  the  falls  below.  The  ground 
has  been  bored,  and  every  way  examined  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  is  considered  as  practicable.  The 
otily  difficulty  remaining,  is  that  of  raising  a  suffi- 
cient capital  to  undertake  it.  When,  therefore, 
this  is  once  effected,  the  only  serious  obstruction 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  will  be  removed. 

Immediately  opposite  Louisville,  in  the  Indiana 
Territory,  is  situated  the  flourishing  little  town 
of  Jeffersonville,  consisting  at  present  of  forty 
houses ;  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  place  of  consi- 
derable importance.  At  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and 
in  the  same  territory,  is  another  village,  of  the 
name  of  Clarksville,  consisting  of  four  or  five 
houses  only,  and  situated  a  little  above  the  mouth 
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of  Silver  Creek,  a  small  stream  which  there  empties 
into  the  Ohio. 

It  may  be  of  some  service  to  you,  should  you 
ever  take  a  trip  this  way,  and  become  a  "  cap- 
tain," like  myself,  that  I  have  attained  that  honour 
before  you ;  for  although  1  may  not  be  able  to 
instruct  you  what  you  ought  to  do,  yet  my  expe- 
rience will  enable  me  to  inform  you  what  you  ought 
not  to  do.  You  must  never,  on  any  account, 
advance  money  to  your  boatmen.  One  of  my 
hands,  being  arrested  by  a  constable  for  a  debt  of 
eight  or  ten  dollars,  at  the  moment  we  were 
leaving  the  shore,  I  paid  the  money  without  the 
least  hesitation,  thinking  to  deduct  it  from  his 
wages.  After  descending  a  mile  or  two,  I  observed 
a  fine  stream  of  spring- water  on  the  shore,  and 
expressing  a  desire  to  have  a  keg  filled  with  it, 
this  fellow  was  ready  in  an  instant ;  we  accord- 
ingly landed  him,  and,  after  waiting  near  an  hour, 
and  receiving  no  answer  to  our  repeated  calls^ 
I  sent  our  pilot  after  him ;  but  the  fellow  had  left 
the  keg  at  the  spring,  and  escaped  to  the 
woods.  Another  agreed  with  me  at  Cincinnati  to 
go  the  whole  voyage  down  to  New-Orleans,  or 
up  the  Mississippi,  as  I  should  think  proper,  at 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  Just  as  we  were 
ready  to  start,  his  wife  came  down  to  see  him 
off — She  had  no  money — she  might  want  a  little 
before  Josey  returned — and,  finally,  could  not  I 
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oblige  her  with  one  month's  advance,  as  Josey 
would  probably  continue  with  me  three  or  four 
months  ?  I  let  her  have  the  twenty -five  dollars, 
and  the  second  night  after,  the  rascal  ran  away ! 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XVII. 

Cumberland,  Kentucky,  October  6,  180t. 

6 

Dear  Friend, 

AFTER  leaving  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  and  de- 
scending twenty-five  miles,  you  pass  the  mouth  of 
Salt  River,  which  enters  the  Ohio  from  the  left 
side.  This  river  takes  its  name  from  some  salt 
springs,-'  which  are  now  worked,  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  its  mouth.  It  is  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  yards  in  breadth,  and  naviga- 
ble for  a  clistance  of  nearly  seventy  miles.  A  small 
town  has  lately  been  laid  out  at  its  mouth,  named 
West-Point,  containing  only  four  houses  or  cabins. 
Five  miles  below  Salt  River  I  expected  to  see  the 
town  of  Ohiopiomingo,  so  beautifully  described 
by  Winterbotham.  I  was  therefore  not  a  little 
disappointed  to  see  it  rivalled  by  the  one  last 
mentioned. 

I  observed  that  the  land  on  either  side  to  this 
place  continued  generally  level  from  the  river, 
yet  very  few  settlements  niake  their  appearance 
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in  front.  The  greatest  population  is  inland  ;  con- 
sequently the  greatest  improvements  have  been 
made  there. 

Thirty  miles  below  West-Point,  you  pass  Blue 
River,  which  comes  in  from  the  right,  through 
the  Indiana  Territory.  This  appears  to  be  a  very 
still  and  gentle  stream.  It  is  fifty  yards  in  breadth, 
and  navigable  for  forty  miles.  It  is  said,  that  by 
removing  some  slight  obstructions,  arising  from 
lodges  of  trees  and  driftwood,  the  navigation  may 
be  extended  ten  or  twelve  miles  further.  From 
Blue  River  you  descend  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  without  passing  either 
towns  or  streams,  excepting  a  few  dry  creeks,  and 
now  and  then  a  solitary  settlement,  scarcely  as 
large  as  the  surface  of  your  boat.  Hitherto  the 
landscape  has  been  particularly  pleasing,  affording 
a  most  agreeable  variety  of  hills,  valleys,  and 
mountains,  on  one  side  of  the  river  or  the  other ; 
but  now  they  have  vanished  entirely  from  the 
sight,  and  the  horizon  around  presents  nothing  to 
your  view,  but  an  immense  iract  of  level  cham- 
paign country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  discern. 

After  having  proceeded  about  thirty  miles 
through  this  flat  country,  you  pass  the  mouth  of 
Green  River,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  from  the 
left  shore.  This  is  a  beautiful  stream,  being  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  in  breadth,  navi- 
gable for  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  a  far  greater  degree  of  transpa- 
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rency  than  the  Ohio  itself.  Its  mouth  lies  in  lat. 
37.  59.  N.  and  long.  37.  13.  W.  Twenty -two  miles 
below  Green  River,  and  likewise  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  you  arrive  at  the  town  of  Henderson, 
or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Red  Banks. 
This  village,  which  contains  about  forty  houses, 
is  situated  on  the  second  bank,  about  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  river,  owing  to  the  neaj'est 
banks  being  subject  to  be  overflowed  with  every 
ordinary  rise  of  the  river ;  which  still  continues 
its  breadth  of  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  rather 
increasing.  Green  River,  before  mentioned,  is  no 
more  than  seven  miles  distant  from  Henderson  by 
land,  but  owing  to  an  extraordinary  bend  in  the 
river,  it  is  twenty-five  miles  by  water. 

One  evening,  a  little  after  sunset,  below  a  place 
called  Diamond  Island,  as  we  were  landing  on  the 
shore,  we  discovered  a  bear  which  had  just  entered 
the  river  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  above  us,  on 
the  opposite  shore,  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
over  to  our  side.  I  have  ever  been  anxious,  while 
on  these  waters,  to  shoot  at  least  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, but  have  always  been  disappointed.  This  I 
thought  a  most  favourable  opportunity ;  accord- 
ingly I  took  a  rifle,  and  proceeded,  under  cover 
of  the  willows,  to  the  spot  where  I  concluded  the 
current  would  land  him.  I  soon  found  myself 
conveniently  posted  ;  and  at  the  moment  he 
stood  still  to  shake  himself,    I    fired,    and   shot 
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him  down.  He,  however,  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  ascend  the  bank,  and  passed  me  so 
close,  that  in  a  fright  I  jumped  down,  with 
the  intention  of  retreating  to  the  river.  But 
finding  he  made  no  pursuit,'  I  reloaded  my  piece, 
followed  his  trail,  which  was  covered  with  blood, 
and  found  him  dead  about  one  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  place  where  he  passed  me.  We 
afterwards  found  the  ball  had  entered  in  at  the 
breast,  and  passed  out  at  the  left  flank. 

From  Henderson,  which  is  the  last  town  on  the 
Ohio,  you  proceed  forty- six  miles,  when  you  ar- 
rive at  the  mouth  of  Wabash  River.  This  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  stream  of  water  emptying  itself 
into  the  Ohio  from  the  right  side,  and  navigable 
for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
interrupted,  however,  by  several  rapids,  among 
w^hich  the  two  principal  are  known  by  the  names 
of  the  second  and  third  Grand  Rapids.  This  river 
is  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  is  the  largest  stream  which  I  have  yet 
seen  enter  the  Ohio.  St.  Vincent,  which  is  said  to 
be  a  considerable  town,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Indiana  Territory,  is  situated  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth. 
Some  valuable  salt  springs  have  been  found  on 
this  river,  as  likewise  a  silver  mine  ;  but  few  of 
the  silver  discoveries  made  in  this  countr}-  have 
ever  paid  for  the  time  and  trouble  lost  in  exa- 
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mining  them.  A  communication  with  Lake  Erie, 
by  means  of  a  short  portage  from  the  head  waters 
df  the  one  to  the  other,  is  opened  through  this 
river  :  one  of  its  branches  communicating  with 
the  river  St.  Joseph,  and  another  with  the  eastern- 
most branch  of  the  Miami  of  the  lake. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  where  there  is 
only  one  settlement,  you  descend  thirty  miles,  and 
arrive  at  Shawanese  Town,  an  old  Indian  settle- 
ment on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  situated  a  little 
above  a  small  stream  named  Salina  Creek.  This 
town  is  now  wholly  abandoned  by  its  ancient  pro- 
prietors, and  only  occasionally  visited  by  a  few  of 
them  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  five  or  six 
white  families,  who  compose  the  whole  of  its  set- 
tlement at  present.  Considerable  quantities  of  salt 
are  made  on  the  aforementioned  creek,  and  of  a 
very  good  quality ;  the  springs  belong  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  are  leased  out  to  certain  contractors, 
who  a;re  bound  not  to  sell  the  salt  higher  than  half 
a  dollar  a  bushel  at  the  works.  These,  therefore, 
have  their  private  copartners,  who  buy  all  at  the 
lawful  price  ;  and  as  the  property  has  then  appa- 
rendy  changed  owners,  they  sell  none  at  the  store- 
houses for  less  than  two  dollars  a  bushel. 

About  five  or  six  miles  below  Shawanese  Town, 
and  on  the  opposite  slwre,  you  pass  some  high 
and  curiously  shaped  rocks,  which,  at  a  distance, 
l^ear  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  a  range  of 
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forts  and  batteries,  and  have  very  appropriately 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Battery  Rocks. 

The  face  of  the  country  here  undergoes  another 
change;  the  dull,  uniform,  and  uninterrupted  hori- 
zon, which  has  tired  and  fatigued  the  eye  for  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  now  rises  again  on 
each  side  of  the  river  alternately,  and  to  me  ex- 
cites far  more  agreeable  sensations,  than  the  rich 
plains  we  have  just  passed. 

After  having  passed  the  Battery  Rocks,  you 
descend  about  seven  miles  further,  and  arrive  at 
a  very  curious  cavern  called  The  Cave  in  the 
Rock,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in 
the  Territory  of  Indiana.  The  entrance  to  this 
singular  excavation  is  immediately  on  the  margin 
of  the  river,  the  whole  of  which,  at  this  place, 
presents  a  solid  mass  of  perpendicular  rocks.  The 
door,  or  mouth,  which  is  of  a  semicircular  form, 
is  twenty-seven  paces  in  width,  and  about  three 
or  four  and  twenty  in  height,  but  partly  obscured 
by  the  foliage  of  some  trees  and  brush,  now 
growing  in  front.  It  lies  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  when  the  water  is  higher,  I  presume  it 
may  be  entered  in  a  canoe.  After  having  entered 
a  few  yards,  you  find  yourself  in  a  large  and  spa- 
cious room,  sixty-two  paces  in  length,  andialmost 
the  same  in  width,  with  a  projection,  something 
like  a  bench,  nearly  all  around ;  and  the  ceiling, 
or  roof,  which  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  is  about 
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thirty  feet  in  height.  In  many  places  you  may 
observe  several  rude  attempts  with  chalk  or  char- 
coal to  trace  some  kind  of  a  device  or  figure,  but 
I  could  find  no  resemblance  to  any  thing  "  in  the 
heavens  alcove,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth."  In  some  few  places  you 
may  learn  the  names  of  former  visitors,  which 
they  have  left  inscribed  on  the  rock.  I  could  not 
help  observing  what  a  very  convenient  situation 
this  would  be  for  a  hermit,  or  for  a  convent  of 
monks,  as  it  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  se- 
veral hundreds  of  them.  From  an  examination  of 
the  cave,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  the 
dwelling  of  some  person  or  persons-  as  the  marks 
of  the  smoke,  and  likewise  some  wooden  hooks, 
affixed  to  the  walls,  sufficiently  prove.  Formerly, 
perhaps  it  was  inhabited  by  Indians ;  but  since, 
with  more  probability,  by  a  gang  of  that  banditti, 
headed  by  Mason  and  others,  who  a  few  years 
ago  infested  this  part  of  the  country,  and  commit- 
ted  a  great  number  of  robberies  and  murders. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  roof  you  discover  an 
aperture,  which  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a 
man,  and,  at  first  view,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
intended  to  carry  off  the  smoke ;  but,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  leads  to  another  cavern  above.  I 
intended  to  make  some  contrivance  to  ascend  to 
it ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  storm  which  blew 
on  shore,  and  a  heavy  swell  which  threatened  to 
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dash  our  boat  to  pieces  against  the  rocks,  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  hastening  my  departure^ 
Had  I,  however,  discovered  any  thing  that  pro- 
mised further  amusement,  I  should  not  have  re- 
garded walking  back  four  or  five  miles,  after  having 
secured  the  boat  in  a  place  of  safety. 

Four  miles  below  the  cave  you  pass  Hurricane 
Island,  a  passage  formerly  considered  as  very  dan- 
gerous, but  at  present  has  nothing  terrific  but  the 
name.  Twenty-five  miles  below  the  island,  you 
come  to  a  public  ferry,  where  one  of  the  princi- 
pal roads  from  Kentucky  to  the  Missouri  crosses 
the  river ;  and  five  miles  further,  on  the  left  side, 
you  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  River. 

This  stream,  which  is  likewise  known  by  its 
more  ancient  name  of  the  Shawanese  River,  is 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  yards  wide,  and 
has  its  source  in  the  Cumberland  mountains.  It  is 
navigable  for  loaded  boats  of  sixty  barrels,  as  far 
as  Nashville,  which  is  about  sixty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  still  further  for  smaller  craft ;  but 
during  the  <\\y  season,  no  large  boats  can  ascend 
with  any  thing  like  a  loading. 

At  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  River,  which  lies 
in  lat.  37.  17.  N.  long.  88.  7.  W.,  is  a  small  set- 
tlement  called  Smith  Town,  consisting  of  only 
five  houses.  The  situation,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely eligible  for  further  improvement ;  for  not 
only  are  large  quantities  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
other  produce,  annually  floated  down  this  stream. 
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but  likewise  most  of  the  boats  descending  to  New 
Orleans  or  Natchez,  generally  make  a  halt  here, 
either  for  hands,  provisions,  boats,  or  repairs. 
This  little  place,  contrary  to  all  others  which  I 
have  seen  on  these  waters,  possesses  a  greater 
number  of  inhabitants,  at  present,  than  its  size 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  It  appears  to  be  a 
kind  of  inland  port,  where  runaway  boys,  idle 
young  men,  and  unemployed  boatmen,  assemble 
to  engage  as  hands  on  board  of  any  boats  that 
may  happen  to  call. 

An  amusement  has  already  been  introduced  at 
this  place,  which,  although  excusable  in  large 
towns  and  cities,  yet  in  a  new  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  an  infant  settlement  like  this,  cannot  be 
too  much  condemned.  You  will  scarcely  believe, 
that  in  a  place  just  emerging  from  the  woods, 
which,  although  advantageously  situated,  can  pros- 
per onl}"  by  dint  of  industry  and  care,  and  where 
the  girdled  trees  which  surround  its  houses  threaten 
with  every  storm  to  crush  the  whole  settlement, 
— you  will  scarcely  believe,  I  say,  that  a  billiard- 
table  has  been  established,  which  is  continually 
surrounded  by  common  boatmen,  just  arrived 
from  the  Salt  Works,  Sr.  Louis,  or  St.  Genevieve, 
who  in  one  hour  lose  all  the  hard-earned  wages  of 
a  two  months  voyage  ! 

A  few  miles  below  Hurricane  Island,  wc 
were  considerably  alarmed  one  evening  by  the 
whistling  of  a  rifle-shot,  which  passed  just  over 
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our  heads,  after  striking  the  water  between  us  and 
the  shore,  which  was  about  four  hundred  yards 
distant.  We  observed  three  Indians  on  the  banks 
from  whence  the  shot  proceeded,  and  the  boatmen 
were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  fired  at  us ; 
but  it  was  more  probably  aimed  at  a  deer,  which 
happened  at  that  moment  to  be  on  the  bank,  nearly 
in  a  right  line  with  the  boat,  and,  missing  its 
object,  it  had  passed  rather  too  close  to  us. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  a  singular 
circumstance  which  occurred  on  the  river  a  few 
miles  above  this  place.  Very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  men  who  were  on  the  watch  informed 
me  that  a  large  bear  was  crossing  the  river  just 
below,  and  requested  permission  to  take  the  canoe 
and  give  him  battle.  I  consented,  and  at  the  same 
time  got  up  to  see  the  sport.  Our  two  sailors  set 
oft";  but  as  there  happened  to  be  no  flint  in  the 
rifle,  they  took  my  long  fowling-piece,  which  was 
loaded  with  buck-shot.  They  paddled  with  all 
their  strength,  reserving  their  fire  until  they 
came  within  ten  yards  of  the  bear,  who  was  fast 
gaining  the  opposite  shore,  when  one  of  them 
fired,  but  overshot  his  mark.  The  boat,  all  this 
time,  was  under  such  great  way,  that  before  they 
could  recover  their  paddles  to  check  her,  she  ran 
along  side  of  the  bear,  who  immediately  seized  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat  with  both  paws,  and  before 
they  could  rise  up  to  assail  him  with  their  paddles, 
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he  overturned  the  canoe,  and  made  for  the  shore. 
One  of  the  men  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  dive 
under  water,  to  avoid  being  cHnched  by  the  bear; 
the  other,  with  more  courage  than  prudeace,  fol- 
lowed him  with  a  paddle,  but  finding  he  could 
not  prevent  his  escape,  presently  returned  to  the 
canoe.  I  was  much  diverted  with  this  whimsical 
bear-hunt,  until  I  discovered  that  it  was  likely  to 
be  more  at  my  expense  than  even  at  that  of  the 
disappointed  hunters  ;  as  the  bear,  in  overturning 
the  canoe,  had  sent  my  gun  to  the  bottom.  The 
water  was  not  more  than  five  feet  deep  where  this 
accident  happened ;  yet  we  were  detained  more 
than  two  hours  before  we  recovered  the  gun. 

I  have  already  informed  you,  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ohio  is  so  perfectly  safe,  as  to  req^)ir€ 
no  particular  directions  in  addition  to  those  given 
in  some  of  my  former  letters  on  this  subject.  I 
find  it  necessary,  however,  to  give  you  a  word  or 
two  respecting  the  fogs  and  falsity  of  vision  at 
night,  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  on  this 
river,  and,  although  not  attended  w)th  any  parti- 
cular danger,  yet  they  are  often  the  means  of 
your  taking  a  wrong  course,  and  bewildering 
you^rself  among  the  islands. 

The  Ohio,  particularly  in  the  spring,  is  subject 
to  be  covered  with  fogs,  which  sometimes  remain 
suspended  over  the  river  for  three  or  four  hours 
after  sun-rise,  during  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
know  which  is  the  nearest  shore,  unless  previously 
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acquainted  with  the  old  Indian  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing this  point.  These  fogs  continue  longest,  and 
are  most  frequent,  on  that  part  of  the  river  lying 
below  Cincinnati  and  the  Falls,  down  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  higher  up  are  far  less  troublesome. 
The  Ohio,  throughout  its  whole  course,  (with 
very  few  exceptions,)  is  subject  to  a  very  strong 
echo ;  and  the  method  to  ascertain  the  proximity 
of  either  shore,  is  to  strike  the  boat  with  a  club 
or  an  axe,  and  the  echo  will  be  first  heard  from  the 
nearest  shore.  But  when  in  a  situation  where  no 
echo  is  returned,  or, where  the  water  is  too  deep 
to  be  sounded  with  a  pole,  or  when  not  provided 
with  a  line,  take  a  tin  cup,  and  dip  up  wsit^r  from 
you  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  current,  upon  one  of  the  trials,  will  soon 
satisfy  you  which  wa}^  it  is  setting. 

The  falsity  of  vision  during  the  night,  on  the 
Ohio,  is  a  phenomenon  for  which  I  am  totally- 
unable  to  account.  The  facts,  however,  as  they 
simply  occur,  are  as  follows  :  Oftentimes,  when 
descending  this  river  in  the  night,  you  have  an 
inclination  to  land ;  you  generally  make  for  the 
nearest  shore,  which  to  all  appearance  is  not  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  yards  distant ;  yet,  after 
rowing  for  half  an  hour,  you  find  yourself,  appa- 
rently no  nearer  than  you  were  before.  At  other 
times  you  will  suppose  yourself  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  at  least  half  a  mile  from  either  shore ; 
yet,  after  ten  minutes  rowing,  you  will  find  your- 
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self  all  at  once  ashore.  The  surest  way  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  this  deception,  when  you  do  not 
wish  to  land,  is  to  take  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  there  observe  the  reflection  of  the  banks  and 
trees  on  the  water.  You  will  then  discover, 
that  the  reflection  of  the  trees  on  either  side  ex- 
tend to  more  than  one-third  of  the  general  width 
of  the  river,  whilst  between  them  you  will  see  a 
clear  space  like  a  channel ;  and  as  long  as  you 
keep  within  this  space,  you  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  magic  circle. 

The  price  of  land  along  the  Ohio,  as  you  will  rea- 
dily suppose,  depends  on  its  quality  and  situation. 
Good  improved  bottom  lands  on  the  river,  sell 
from  two  to  ten  dollars  an  acre ;  further  back, 
from  two  to  five  dollars ;  but  rough  hilly  lands, 
containing  small  portions  of  good  land,  may  be 
bought  in  large  tracts  from  one  dollar  down  to 
fifty  cents  an  acre. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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